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HOT WEATHER DIPLOMACY . 


S the situation in Persia has slithered nearer and nearer 
towards chaos the Conservative Opposition has grown 
increasingly impatient of what it believes to be the weak- 
ness of the Government’s handling of the dispute. Now 

along has come the ‘Empire Roach’ incident to convince the 
Opposition that their fears of Goverament ineptitude were justi- 
fed, and that, if firmness is not shown now, a growing tally of 
indignities will be chalked up against us. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Morrison has on more than one occasion given excuse 
for these fears; his statements, particularly on the ‘ Empire 
Roach’ incident, have been so obscure as to imply either a lack of 
candour or simple ignorance. But there is also a kinder explana- 
tion, which is that he and his advisers are determined not to be 
tuffed in the pursuit of their ultimate objectives. These objec- 
lives are fairly simple ; in the case of Persia we want theoil, 
and in the case of Egypt we want free traffic through the Suez 
Canal. The way in which we approach the Persians and 
Egyptiens to secure these objects should not be confused with 
the objects themselves. There is no intrinsic virtue in a “ tough” 
approach, unless it can be proved to be at-once possible and 
dfective. Both Persians and Egyptians have recently confused 
the means with the ends of diplomacy, apparently believing that 
adisplay of international bad manners is an important diplomatic 
victory. But this is no reason why we should ourselves confuse 
the correction of bad manners with the restoration of normal 
commerce. 

It is particularly necessary that this distinction should be made 
in our dealings with Egypt, because on both sides of the House 
anything connected with Egypt is liable to arouse almost patho- 
logical reactions. (For Egypt read Israel, and a less polite 
description could be used.) The Egyptians have recently done 
two things which directly affect us: they have boarded a steamer, 
which was bound for Akaba, off the southern tip of the Sinai 
peninsula ; and they have searched “for contraband ” shipping 
passing through the Suez Canal. Whether or not they had any 
night to stop the ‘Empire Roach’ is a question that cannot be 
easily answered, as the extent of territorial waters in a channel 
48 narrow as that where the incident took place is a matter of 
dispute among international lawyers. It has apparently been 
stablished that the boarding of the “ Empire Roach’ was accom- 
panied by pilfering and a certain amount of violence, and for this 
affront we have asked for redress in the recognised form. All 


this, however, has little direct bearing on our main grievance 


ease shad 


against Egypt—her interference with the Suez Canal traffic— 
which has now been officially brought before the Security, 
Council. In this case our complaint is one that is common to 
all maritime countries which use the Suez Canal. There is little’ 
that is valid in the Egyptian argument. Against the realities of 
the Suez Canal convention and international law, confirmed as 
these have been since the end of the war by Egyptian Ministers, 
they have no more to urge than the shadowy rights which are 
claimed as a result of Egypt’s self-imposed state of belligerency.' 
But, here again, it is not enough simply to disprove Egyptian 
arguments at Lake Success. It is essential to keep in mind the 
long-term objectives, which include the making of peace between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours, and thus removing the excuse 
for Egyptian intransigence. 

There is an equal temptation to answer Persian intransigence 
in its own language, and to hope that indirect threats will succeed 
where direct promises have proved unavailing. But, for the, 
moment, the best hope in Persia lies in maintaining the maximum 
flexibility. It is a pity that the Harriman mission was not, 
welcomed more unequivocally in Tehran as well as in London, 
for, however able our diplomatic representation there may be,' 
it is clear that at some time in the past three years there have, 
been grave errors of judgement in our estimates of the Persian 
situation. In other words, we cannot today make much of our: 
superior experience of Persian affairs, as we might have done ia 
the past. Present indications are that Mr. Harriman will fail to, 
sooth the Persians with a new formula. If he does fail, nothing! 
will have been lost except time ; and, at present, time lost is} 
still time gained. 


Argument at the Back-Door 


Spain is the skeleton in the European cupboard. Every now) 
and then the Americans, to the acute embarrassment of theit| 
British and French allies, insist on opening the cupboard door; 
and looking inside. But the time has surely come when it should! 
be possible for Europeans as well as Americans to consider the 
Spanish situation dispassionately, and to judge the requirements: 
of today in relation to the needs of 1951 and not in relation to 
the memories of 1936. The facts are strategic, political and 
economic. Strategically, Spain is an integral part of Western 
Europe ; it is a matter of concern to those who are planning the: 
defence of the West to know whether the Government of Spain ig 
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friendly, indifferent or hostile to their efforts. If, as they them- 
selves claim, the Spaniards are friendly, it is wise that Admiral 
Sherman or the State Department should find out what this 
friendship amounts to. Is friendship the bait for a further loan 
and arms? Or, if there is to be a bargain, have the Spaniards 
anything of value to offer? Politically, the Spanish Govern- 
ment is today sufficiently insecure to make its evolution a 
matter of European concern. If, as seems _ probable, 
American interest can be made to assist its peaceful evolution 
towards a more liberal character, then there can be nothing to be 
said for continuing to ostracise Franco. In any case, the return 
of the Western Ambassadors marked the effective end of the 
policy of ostracism. In the same way the case for extending 
economic assistance to Spain must be argued on its merits. On 
balance it is hard to resist the conclusion that a reviving Spain 
inside the Western alliance would be of more benefit to Europe 
than a disintegrating Spain outside the alliance. 


Turkey and Greece Get Their Reward 


When the question of the admission of Turkey and Greece to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation was jast in the news, two 
months ago, the British Government’s official reasons for hesi- 
tating to consent to this step were that these two countries were 
already associated with the Eastern Mediterranean defence 
arrangements, and that the existing’ treaty with Turkey and 
understanding with Greece were a sufficient bond. Both these 
arguments were unconvincing—the first because it was irrelevant 
and the second because it ignored both the urgent wish of the 
Greek and Turkish Governments and the plain fact that the 
Atlantic Treaty, as a defence against a westward move by Russia, 
is incomplete without direct Turkish and Greek participation. 
Apparently the British Government had not even convinced itself. 
At any rate, the confidence which always existed, and which the 
Greeks went so far as to express publicly two months ago, that 
the British Government would come round very soon to the 
American point of view (which favoured the extension of the 
treaty) has now been justified. Turkey and Greece are to come 
jn—and the Atlantic community will be all the stronger for it. 


The Japanese Treaty 


It is a curious comment on the Western attitude to the whole 
question of the future of Japan that singularly little news has 
come in, or apparently been sought, on reactions to the recently 
published draft treaty in the one place that matters most of all— 
in Japan itself. The Government of the Philippines and the 
Chinese Nationalists have both protested loudly at the scant 
attention paid to their demands for reparations and recognition ; 
in Australia and New Zealand there have been the usual resigned 
comments to the effect that the Japanese danger is not dead, but 
that the Pacific Defence Pact between them and the United States 
will provide protection if it shows any signs of reviving too 
quickly ; and official British comment has been to the single 
effect that, since the behaviour of the Japanese in international 
trade is a doubtful factor, most-favoured-nation treatment for 
Japan must be withheld for the present. These comments 
amount to a demonstration that nothing much has changed in the 
outside world. Certainly there is very little sign of a new dis- 
position to trust the Japanese corresponding to the remarkably 
forgiving attitude of the Americans. But unless there has been 
a complete and fundamental change in the pre-war attitude 
of the Japanese to emigration, to international trade and to 
military policy, the treaty, even if it is duly signed at San Fran- 
cisco in September, will work badly. Now is the time to watch 
Japan with microscopic care. But news from the spot is not 

lentiful, and what there is of it is not very encouraging. Thank- 
haan for an astonishingly easy-going treaty, placing no formal 
restrictions on trade, or for that matter on rearmament, has not 
been apparent. Complaints about the territorial clauses of the 
ireaty, under which Japan must relinquish all claims to Korea, 
Formosa and other former dependencies, have been loud. The 
peed for a vast export trade and for large-scale emigration has 
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been pressed. On the last point pressure is reasonable. The need 
cannot be denied. But the manner in which it is expressed ig gj). 
important. It is possible that the Japanese intend to be reason. 
able. If so, now is the time for them to show it. 


Words and Deeds 


Mr. Nehru is a sufficiently informed student of international 
affairs to know that the statement of peaceful intentions is gp 
substitute for peaceful actions. “There is no country and no 
Government in the world,” he says, “ which abhors the idea of 
war so much as India.” This may perhaps be so, but it is notin 
itself enough to counteract his admission that Indian troops hay 
been moved to the Pakistani frontier. He accuses Pakistan of 
provocative actions and bellicose propaganda ; and much that is 
impatient and reckless has appeared recently in the Pakistagj 
Press. But India’s record is no better, and, if the tragedy of ap 
outbreak between India and Pakistan did ever take place, it is 
on their long-term records, and not on the responsibility for the 
final frontier incident that touched off the explosion, that the two 
nations would be judged. And from this long-term point of view 
there is no getting away from the fact that it has always been 
Pakistan which has been ready to co-operate with the United 
Nations over the settlement of the Kashmir dispute, and always 
India which has created difficulties. Pakistan is still ready to 
abide by the Security Council’s latest ruling: India is not. More- 
over, while no responsible Pakistani believes in a Moslem crusade 
to reconquer India, there are many responsible Indians, Mr. 
Nehru among them, who are known to regard the breakaway of 
Pakistan from India as the greatest misfortune their country has 
suffered in modern times. It is not surprising that against this 
background the leaders of Pakistan should have a difficult time 
restraining their more eager followers. Nothing that Mr. Nebru 
has said or done recently has made their task any easier or given 
any hope that the United Nations representative, Dr. Graham, 
will have any success in his task of bringing the Kashmir dispute 
a stage nearer settlement. 


Under the White Flag 


The truce talks at Kaesong seem to be going about as well as 
was to be expected. They were broken off last week, when 
Communist guards turned back a convoy of United Nations cor- 
respondents on the road to Kaesong, where Chinese and North 
Korean reporters had circulated freely ever since the talks 
began. Fresh proposals regarding protocol within the neutral 
zone were then put forward by General Ridgway and accepted 
by his opposite numbers in a manner which did nothing to 
modify the original impression that the Communists are sincere 
in their desire for a truce. Although the censorship (which 
appears to have been somewhat ineptly enforced by the Eighth 
Army Staff) has not permitted the disclosure of the matters dis- 
cussed by the delegates, the atmosphere of their meetings seems 
to have become slightly less frigid than it was at first. But the 
real test will be whether it can keep this temperature 
in the face of the rumoured disagreement over the withdrawal 
of troops from Korea. Meanwhile, the front is quiet, save 
for patrol actions, and this week, for the first time since last July, 
a day passed in which the American forces suffered no fatal 
casualty. Overhead, however, the Fifth Air Force continues its 
offensive operations, and pilots’ reports suggest that there has 
been no slackening in the flow of men and materials into the 
forward areas. In the background the intransigent attitude of the 
South Korean Government remains an obstacle whose full 
nuisance value will probably not be felt until a later stage of 
the groping advance towards peace. 


Broadcasting With Handicaps 

Neither the last week’s White Paper on the Beveridge Report, 
nor the earlier White Paper of 1946, which last week’s quotes 
with approval, nor indeed the Government's policy on broad- 
casting generally shows any great evidence of consecutive 
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thought. But thought itself seems to have become dislocated 
where the question of political control of broadcasting is con- 
cerned. For the very passage in the 1946 White Paper which was 
singled out for notice asserted that the independence of the Cor- 

ation in day-to-day management was the policy best calcu- 
lated to “ remove from the party in power the temptation to use 
the State’s control of broadcasting for its own political ends.” 
And yet the policy of the Government, as it stood before Thurs- 
day's debate, was to proceed to set up national Broadcasting 
Councils for Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, the majority 
of whose members should be drawn from county councils and 
major urban local authorities. This last provision was always 
inexplicable. It is also according to the Government's view, as 
stated in 1946 and deliberately singled out for restatement last 
week, pernicious. It is hardly surprising that the B.B.C. has 
otested. Nor, unfortunately, is it surprising that the protest 
has been linked with the old, faulty arguments for a programme 
monopoly. The awkward fact is that the arguments against State 
control of broadcasting are very similar to the arguments against 
control by a private monopoly. There are no final safeguards 
against the misuse of power. But it may be conceded that the 
danger of its misuse by party politicians—even local and pro- 
vincial ones—is much greater than the danger of misuse by the 
BB.C. As to the recommendation that the B.B.C. should only 
retain 85 per cent. of the licence fee, the Government is once 
again plainly in the wrong, and the B.B.C. once again has got its 
counter-arguments tangled. The argument that the Corporation 
will be forced to borrow money which the listener will have, in 
elect, already contributed is confused and unnecessary. The 
argument that the Government proposes to misappropriate 15 
per cent. of the licence fee is straighter and better. Even if the 
orporation received 100 per cent. it might still have to borrow, 
and it is better to borrow openly for capital development than 
to confuse capital with current expenditure. 


The City Churches 


After years of patient ngotiation the plans for reorganising 
the parishes of the City of London and restoring the war- 
damaged churches are at last in final form. It is unlikely that 
they will meet with many serious objections now, for the pro- 
posals of the diocesan reorganisation committee have already 
been generally approved by the Crown, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the City Corporation, the clergy of the City, and the 
patrons of the existing livings. A private Bill is to be promoted 
by the Church Commissioners, who should, if all goes as well as 
they expect, have their authority within a year. In one sense 
the plan is more conservative than the tentative suggestions made 
two years ago—then it was proposed that the number of parish 
churches should be reduced from forty-six to fifteen, while the 
final scheme is for twenty-four. But the most interesting feature 
of the plan is the intention to restore fifteen churches not for 
parochial responsibilities but to minister to the needs of the 
great population of the City which appears in the morning and 
disappears in the evening. These are to be known as “ Guild 
Churches,” an echo of the days when many of the City’s inhabi- 
lants were masters, journeymen or apprentices of the craft 
guilds, and their vicars, who will have the status and pay (£750 
a year and £250 house allowance) of rectors of City parishes, are 
to be appointed for fixed periods of five years. The proposal not 
only justifies the restoration of the churches on pastoral grounds 
as well as architectural, but it also promises such scope for 
practical experiment as the Church has never had. For it is 
intended to appoint to these livings priests who will make good 
use of their term away from parochial responsibility and the daily 
found to practice or develop any special gifts which might ulti- 
mately be for the good not only of City workers but of the 
Church as a whole. The conditions of appointment are to be 
similar to those of fellowships at Oxford or Cambridge. This 
is something new for the Church of England, but its obvious 
potential value will probably allay the fears of those worried by 
the encroachment on “ parson’s freehold ” 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE slow development of the Persian drama has disabled the 

House of Commons for debating the question. Members 

could only wait and see whether Mr. Harriman, .as the 
welcome deus ex machina, can promote a satisfactory denoue- 
ment,and they willingly forfeited the debate arranged for Tuesday 
lest anything should be said which might prejudice his efforts. 
For lack of this debate the puzzle of the apparently differing 
attitudes of the Opposition leaders remains unresolved. Mr. 
Eden in his speech at Melrose on Saturday repeated his statement 
in the Commons’ debate that evacuation would be disastrous, and 
went on to argue that now it would run counter to the injunction 
of the Hague Court. Consistently with this view, Mr. Eden 
appealed to Mr. Morrison on Monday to make it clear that the 
Government desires the staff of the Oil Company to stay. Mr. 
Morrison re-affirmed the Government’s wish that the staff should 
stay “as long as practicable.” There had been no qualification 
about as long as practicable in Mr. Eden’s plea. Once again 
Mr. Churchill was a passive auditor of his second-in-command. 
Never before this Persian affair has Mr. Churchill exercised such 
restraint when Mr. Eden has been handling large questions in 
his presence. He has invariably lent him a hand. 

* * * - 

His son-in-law, Mr. Duncan Sandys, has freely cross-examined 
Mr. Morrison and has seemed to approximate to Mr. Eden’s 
position. He had nothing but welcome for Mr. Harriman’s good 
offices, but he was at one with Mr. Eden that what the British 
Government is entitled to is American support, not mediation, 
and like Mr. Eden he was firm that nothing ought to be done 
in Persia that conflicts with the Hague Court’s interim ruling that 
the company must continue to operate until the Court has heard 
the case. Mr. Sandys has shown ability in questioning Mr. 
Morrison on this and the ‘Empire Roach’ affair. He has at 
command a rather intimidating frown that somehow wins him 
an uninterrupted passage with the Government’s supporters, 
which is what his father-in-law rarely obtains. 

* * * * 

The hammering that One Way Only has received for its 
muddled thinking and its wrappings of Bevanesque tushery must 
have been music to Mr. Morrison ploughing his troubled Foreign 
Office furrow. He is the head and front of the opposition to Mr. 
Bevan in the Labour Party, for Mr. Attlee, though he may pounce 
some day on the late Minister of Labour, has been content to 
be a largely silent backer of the Foreign Secretary in the contest 
with the member for Ebbw Vale. Notwithstanding the whipping 
the pamphlet has had, Labour critics of Mr. Bevan do not conceal 
that it may have its seductions for some who like to think there 
is a primrose path to security and peace. 

* * * 


Mr. Bevan disappeared from the Chamber while the pamphlet 
was in gestation and again he has become a rare visitant. His 
great companions are generally present—Mr. Michael Foot, pale 
with contemplation of the arrested Socialist revolution, and Mr. 
Mikardo, who is at least a humourist. The Bevanites must find 
it as difficult as other people to keep pace with the gyrations of 
another member of the céterie, Mr. Crossman. The unearthing 
of the article he wrote for the January-March Political Quarterly 
extolling western defence plans in almost an ecstasy of enthu- 
siasm is the jest of the week. 

- . + * 

Entirely wanting in the meekness proper to a Labour Minister 
who comes out of the topmost drawer, Lord Pakenham took it 
upon himself to sit on Mr. Bevan in the Lords on Tuesday, 
though it is true he did not mention him by name. Hearken 
unto him. It is the “height of folly” to conclude that our 
rearmament programme is greater than we need or can carry. 
It is “ grossly misleading ” to suggest that the programme must 
destroy the Welfare State or lead to the slashing of the social 
services ; and it is “ simple defeatism ” to talk in general about 
the awful consequences of rearmament. Lord Pakenham must 
expect to hear about this from the bottom drawer. H. B. 
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MARGAM OR 


N a single phrase, in his speech at the opening of the great 

new Margam Abbey steel works on Tuesday, Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell managed to turn an industrial into a_ political 
occasion. He said that what had been done was a symbol of 
‘the achievement of the British people in the difficult years since 
\the war. The implications of that statement are numerous and 
lsubtle. Their general effect is misleading. There are not enough 
eet of the scale and nature of the Margam works to 
justify the statement that it is symbolic of anything except the 
dogged enterprise of the British steel industry during those same 
‘difficult years—years whose difficulty has been accentuated by 
the determination of a Socialist Government to nationalise the 
industry and thus to handicap, not to encourage, foresight 
‘and faith in the future. It is doubtful whether there are very 
many British people who can look at this splendid and isolated 
achievement and feel that it represents something characteristic 
of their own point of view in the past six years. It is certain 
‘that the nuance, which is unmistakably present in Mr. Gaitskell’s 
‘Statement, that the achievement of the British people and the 
|activities of the Socialist Government are the same thing, is false. 
If Margam is a symbol, then what it symbolises is the rational 
possibility of a much higher level of production than we have at 
present. It shows what can be done when enterprises are willing 
ito be enterprising and workers are willing to work. It illustrates 
not—as the Chancellor of the Exchequer wrongly implied—what 
the country has done, but what it could do. 

It is not the purpose of this article to do Mr. Gaitskell more 
harm than he has done himself in talking nonsense when he 
could have talked sense. As Socialist Ministers go, he clearly 
*has a firmer grasp of economic reality and less willingness to play 
ito an unreasoning gallery than most. The very fact that he was 
jthe target of the vicious attacks of the Bevan faction, whose 
recent pamphlet, One Way Only, had exactly nothing whatever 
to offer in the shape of an economic policy, is a point in his 
favour. Indeed, the Government as a whole have produced 
plenty of verbal assertions that the basis of prosperity is a high 
Jevel of production. What they have lacked is a full understanding 
of the implications of their own words and the courage to recog- 
nise that both at the higher levels of policy-making, where the 
fetish of nationalisation is still not dead, and also deep down 
in the minds of the great mass of their supporters, there are 
powerful resistances to the very idea of a high and buoyant out- 
put of all kinds of goods. The vast membership of the trade 
unions, among which this resistance has its roots, and the 
formidable leaders of those unions, who although they may have 
some glimmering of the truth must be handled with care, have 
been too much for the politicians. The Government spokesmen 
have continued to call for more production, and continued to 
dodge the duty of placing the largest share of blame where it 
properly belongs—on the shoulders of the men for whom the 
‘opportunity for a fuller life has less reality than the fear of 
\working themselves out of a job. 

But last Sunday the Minister of Labour, Mr. Alfred Robens, 
‘suddenly came within shooting distance of the truth. He 
appealed to industrial workers to free themselves from what he 
called “ prejudices created by bygone days ”"—including fear of 
yedundancy, unemployment and rate-cutting. His was one of 
three important, and highly instructive, statements on labour 
olicy made in the past few days. The other two were made by 

Ar. Arthur Horner and Mr. Arthur Deakin. 
| Therg is nothing to be gained by hesitating to attack the 
monster of Jabour inertia. But any politician who volunteers 
Jo lead the attack’ stands to lose a great deal, in the form of 
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votes at the next election—which no doubt helps to explain 
Conservative leaders are scarcely less reluctant than Socialists 
to take on the job. The hostility of the trade union movement 
is a fearsome thing, which loses nothing in its power to damage 
even when it is prompted by blind unreason rather than rationg) 
argument. Mr. Low’s old horse could inflict a great deal of 
damage merely by absent-mindedly sitting down on a tormente; 
who ventured too near. Yet it would be as wrong to over. 
estimate the vices of the animal as it would to under-estimaie 
them, and it would be foolish to take too much account of the 
threats of violent industrial action uttered at the week-end by 
Mr. Arthur Horner, the general secretary of the National Union 
of Mineworkers. When Mr. Horner said that there would cer. 
tainly be a national strike if a Tory Government attempted to 
apply its proposals for dealing with the mining situation, be 
was speaking as a Communist making the worst of the industrial 
situation, rather than for the miners, most of whom are intent 
on making the best of it. In any case it is difficult to discover 
just what are the proposals to which he was referring. The 
recent pamphlet by Colonel C. G. Lancaster, Sir Charles Reid 
and Sir Eric Young on the structure and control of the coal 
industry certainly was not a statement of official Conservative 
Party policy. In any case, there seems to be some chance that 
its proposals for decentralisation, or something like them, may 
already have found favour with the National Coal Board—which 
may also reduce the certainty of Mr. Horner’s national strike. 
In fact the proper assessment of the resistance of the trade union 
movement to higher output and reorganisation to make the fullest 
use of existing machinery will not be furthered if Communist 
threats are taken at their face value. 


But it is a profoundly discouraging task in any case. It is 
difficult to see any sign of an early and genuine solution. It 
would certainly be rash to take much encouragement from Mr. 
Arthur Deakin’s pronouncement on nationalisation at the 
biennial conference of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
—the third of the important recent statements. It may have been 
heartening to hear the leader of the biggest trade union in the 
world saying “ Let us not fool ourselves, let us not kid ourselves. 
I say very definitely that to try to prescribe nationalisation in 
large doses at the next election would make certain a disastrous 
defeat of the party.” But does that mean so very much? 
Nobody except Mr. Bevan and his friends would think of pre- 
scribing large doses, and the chances of their being listened to 
are small. In any case, the defeat of the Labour Party would 
not be a national disaster. And the same conference that 
approved Mr. Deakin’s speech passed a resolution recommend- 
ing more price controls and the reduction of profits, neither of 
which are likely to encourage enterprise and elasticity. 

In fact the only gleam of hope was in Mr. Robens’s speech, and 
although Mr. Robens has a trade union past there is no sign that 
he has a very promising trade union future. There can be no 
beginning of confidence in the possibility of a new attitude to 
production—an attitude which regards each increase as an 
achievement and not as a danger—until the majority of the trade 
union leaders come out openly and sincerely in favour of it. 
Even then, it will only be a beginning. The biggest task will 
still lie in,converting the rank and file, which will mean fighting 
against all the handicaps of a top-heavy union structure, the 
inertia of ordinary members and the mischief-making of Com- 
munists. So far the lengthening series of reports of productivity 
teams, returning from the United States with the monotosous 
story of higher—sometimes fantastically higher—output per man 
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have done little except fortify the converted and increase the 
resistance of the unconverted. The trade union spokesman who 

otested that the American workers did not work harder than 
their British opposite numbers, but merely used more and better 
machines, seems to have been quite unaware of the fact that he 
had found Eldorado—more output, and more leisure, for less 
work. It is impossible in the face of such utter imperviousness 
to reason to feel hopeful for the future. The man who clings 
to the old obsolescent methods and a margarine standard is 
unlikely to see the full significance of the bright achievement of 





HE project for diverting fifteen per cent. of the B.B.C.’s 

revenue from licence-holding listeners and viewers into 

the public funds has revived (in my mind, at any rate) a 
basic dilemma in the field of citizenship. Out of a population of 
fifty million there are roughly ten million licence-holders. It 
js certainly opportune that this minority is available to help to 
underwrite the Government’s losses on the Fun Fair which it 
has solicitously organised, or to contribute to the cost of a 
new aircraft-carrier, or a Foreign Office Selection Board, or what- 
ever else the nation happens to need. But there is surely an 
element of inequity in the arrangement. It may be fair that the 
healthy should be compelled, as they are by the National Health 
Act, to subsidise the unhealthy ; for health is not a matter of taste 
or habit or outlook, and you cannot become entitled to it for even 
alimited period by buying a licence from the Postmaster-General. 
But the owners of wireless sets-—the accredited customers of a 
Government monopoly—can hardly be regarded as flighty, privi- 
leged spendthrifts, whose extravagance provides the State with 
a legitimate source of extra revenue. The State already borrows 
their ears and makes them pay interest on the loan. The owners 
of these ears receive $.0.S. messages broadcast on behalf of the 
police ; they absorb culture, education and advice on hygiene ; 
they have the opportunity of listening at fairly frequent intervals 
to the stirring addresses of Mr. Attlee and his colleagues, to say 
nothing of their opponents. I do not regard listening to the 
wireless as an admirable activity. But I think that a man who 
owns a wireless set is probably a better citizen than a man who 
refuses to have this useful invention in his house ; and I fail to 
see why the former should contribute more to the cost of a new 
aircraft-carrier than the latter. 


7 * * * 


But once you start thinking on these lines you get into deep 
water. One of the objects of the Welfare State is to enable its 
citizens to lead “a full life.” Nobody has yet laid down what 
a full life ought to be full of, but it would certainly pay most of 
us to lead a much emptier one. If, however, we all became tee- 
totallers and non-smokers, the virtuous, who are already both, 
would face a sharp rise in taxation. The man who owns a dog 
helps to support the man who cannot abide the creatures. The 
motorist, anathematised by the pedestrian and the cyclist as a 
death-dealing juggernaut, makes life economically easier for both 
of them. Every rabbit shot in these islands increases the nation’s 
supply of meat and diminishes the wastage of farm pro- 
duce ; but the man who shot it had to pay for either a gun 
licence or a firearms certificate, plus the purchase tax on his 
cartridges, and the anti-blood-sport people, who benefit both 
from his action and from his contribution to the national ex- 
chequer, have no hesitation in describing him as a thoroughly 
bad citizen. 

. * * * 


The ideal citizen is a terribly difficult figure to reconstruct. 
If you look at him in the light of his own economic interests, 
you seem to see an austere, abstemious figure, domiciled in a 
barge (to avoid paying rates and to lessen the stresses to Which 
the Government's housing programme is subject) ; a stranger to 
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Margam. And neither trade union leaders, who are absorbed’ 
in the complicated task of keeping on the right side of their 
members, nor Ministers, who have unduly rarrow methods for 
keeping on the right side of voters, are likely to bring that signifi- 
cance home. It is as misguided to refer to Margam as a symbol 
of the past few years as it is to play up such increases of pro- 
duction as have taken place since the war. The spirit of Margam 
is all too rare, and the increase in production is, therefore, not as: 
great or as general as it could have been—and will have to bo; 
if we are to have a better life. ' 
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wireless and television ; a subscriber to none of the newspapers, 
which the Government, after describing them as _ universally 
unreliable, has caused to become very expensive. This sad but 
reasonably self-sufficient figure keeps, as the main appanages of 
a full life, an untaxable cat and rides an equally untaxable 
bicycle ; in their joint financial interests he has refrained from 
marrying the lady he loves and lives with, so that their incomes; 
are not taxed jointly. 
* * * 

But if we all emulated, as far as possible, this prudent fellow, 
how grave would be the financial plight of our community !} 
From the point of view of his fellows’ pockets the ideal 
citizen is a fearful rip. He drinks like: a fish an 
smokes like a chimney. A keen but inept smuggler, h 
is constantly swelling the coffers of the Customs and 
Excise. He brings, and invariably loses, unreasonable 
actions at law against the various Ministries who encroach on 
his extensive properties. He owns a wireless set, but is given 
exemplary fines, on an ascending scale, for his refusal to take 
out a licence. Having accumulated (somehow) a vast fortune, 
he dies earlier than he expected, leaving his heirs almost penni- 
less but the Exchequer greatly enriched. It would be frivoloys 
to suggest that anything approximating to either of these types 
actually exists, or could exist. But the pursuit, through the, 
luxuriant swamp of his contemporary penalties and responsi-) 
bilities, of so alluring an ignis fatuus as the ideal citizen is surely’ 
a worthy endeavour, however fruitless. 

* * * * 

News, an English-language periodical which made its first; 
appearance in Moscow this week and which is dedicated to the’ 
cause of co-operation between Russia and the West, may have 
some deep international significance ; but I find that it is upon 
the human problems connected with its production that my mind 
dwells at this stage. What on earth were the reactions of the 
various prominent Soviet writers when their telephones rang and 
an editorial voice said: “Good morning, comrade. Could you 
let us have two thousand words in praise of American enterprise| 
and efficiency? ” or “* We thought you were just the man to write} 
on the traditional ties of Anglo-Russian friendship”? A good! 
Communist expects the Party line to oscillate perceptibly from 
time to time ; but it must be with a certain sensation of awe, if 
not of misgiving, that he puts his name to an article from which 
his fellow-citizens will learn for the first time that the Party line 
has boxed the compass. 

* + 7 * 

The idea of a naval coup de main must always have an appeal! 
for the British, and the project for asserting our right of passage 
in the Suez Canal by sending a tanker through it under naval 
escort has at first sight a kind of Amethystine attraction. I should 
have thought, however, that it was not an operation calculated 
to arouse enthusiasm in the Royal Navy. The passage of the 
Canal occupies about sixteen hours, and the Egyptians, even if 
they took no more aggressive action, could easily close it with 
mines. There are not many ways open to Mr. Morrison of 
making us look sillier than we do already, but I cannot help, 
feeling that this is one of them. 


STRIX. 
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German Rearmament 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 
Hamburg 


HE return to Germany of John J. McCloy, American High 

Commissioner, after a three weeks’ trip to the United 

States, marked what may be called a second start in the 
issue of German rearmament. The first start had come too 
suddenly and without psychological preparation. It had failed 
when not only Dr. Schumacher’s opposition party of Social 
Democrats but also German mass public opinion had demon- 
strated unequivocal hostility to any participation in western 
defence in the given circumstances and when General Eisen- 
hower, after visiting Germany, had clearly stated before the 
United States Congress that he did not want “ Hessians ” under 
his command, and that it was the task of Western statesmen to 
prepare the ground politically before the military issue was to 
be tackled again. The matter had then been put on ice. 

But during this “ glacial period ” since February last negotia- 
tions have been going on, though on a hypothetical basis. This 
was done in accordance with a request, made last December by 
the Atlantic Council to the three occupying Powers, that they 
should clarify the eventual possibilities of a German military 
contribution in discussions with the Federal Government. The 
Petersberg talks which resulted from this request did not deal 
with the problem: Shall there be German rearmament? The 
question posed was: If all other difficulties were out of the way, 
if a general agreement on German rearmament was reached, what 
form would a military contribution then take? On this basis a 
report has been prepared. It speaks of 250,000 German soldiers, 
comprising twelve divisions with a total of 170,000 men and a 
further 80,000 men for a tactical air-force, for coastal defence 
and for other special units. These 250,000 men are intended to 
be put under General Eisenhower's command as part of the com- 
bined Atlantic forces. Mr. McCloy had the Petersberg report 
with him when he flew to Washington, and he had the generally 
favourable reactions of the United States Government to this 
report with him when he returned to Germany. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that a second military con- 
ference has been proceeding parallel with the Petersberg talks. 
In Paris the Pleven Plan for an integrated European army has 
been discussed between representatives of France, ltaly,Germany, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. This may look like a different con- 
cept in the military sense only. But the main difference between 
the direct Atlantic approach of the Petersberg talks and the 
European détour of the Pleven Plan Conference is decidedly of 
a political nature. True, the European army would, after its 
formation, also be put under General Eisenhower’s command. 
The French hope, however, that the Pleven Plan will eliminate 
two dangers, as they see them: German divisions and direct 
German participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
They also hope that a “ military Schuman Plan ”—and that is 
what the Pleven Plan really means—will once and for all do away 
with the idea of a “ German army” as such, and will at least 
postpone the problem of German sovereignty. So, quite apart 
from the possibility of discriminating against the German con- 
tingents within the European force in several ways, the Pleven 
Plan is meant as a safeguard against the “ German danger.” 
These political advantages in the French view outweigh the 
evident military disadvantages—loss of time, less efficient units, 
the great difficulty of organising and commanding a motley force. 

An interim report of the Pleven Plan Conference will now have 
to be co-ordinated with the Petersberg report. And that will be 
an extremely difficult task. Germany, it is true, is more 
European-minded than Atlantic-minded. But German repre- 
sentatives at the Petersberg talks have found far more under- 
standing for their needs than German representatives in Paris. 
On the other hand, there is very little sympathy for a European 
army in the United Kingdom. The United States also prefers the 
direct Atlantic approach. Mr. McCloy is trying to reach a com- 
promise in London and Paris. 
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But, quite apart from these difficulties, it will be essengig 
somehow to co-ordinate a military time-table with a Political 
time-table. The German claim to equal partnership js even 
stronger than it was six months ago. This is primarily a Political 
claim. It means that contractual agreements are to replace the 
occupation régime, and that the Allied High Commission jg tg 
be succeeded by an “ Ambassadors’ conference.” Talks gop. 
cerning this change of relations between the three Westem 
Powers and the Federal Republic have been going on in Peters. 
berg for some time. The problem has proved to be extremely 
complicated in a technical sense alone. More than thirty ing). 
vidual agreements are necessary to complete the new system. It 
is evident that considerable time will elapse before the last para. 
graph of the last agreement has been dealt with. 

The Allies feel that General Eisenhower's suggestion of a 
political settlement first and German rearmament later should 
not be understood to mean the last paragraph of the !ast con. 
tractual agreement. The time-element is absolutely essential in 
the task of European defence. Mr. McCloy has indicated jg 
Washington that the Allies, in order to gain time, are planning 
a general “ declaration of intentions” in the near future. This 
declaration would tell the German Government and the German 
public at large what the new German sovereignty is to be and 
in what stages it is to be accomplished. If the declaration is a 
really bold move and contains a full promise of freedom for 
Germany, the widespread German argument against rearmament 
—that liberty can only be defended by those who enjoy liberty— 
would miss the mark. ’ 

In Germany those who speak of “ remilitarisation ” are funda- 
mentally opposed to rearmament. Those, however, who speak 
of a “contribution to western defence” are fundamentally in 
favour of rearmament. This is very significant. “ Remilitarisa- 
tion” sounds bad in German ears. It recalls unpleasant 
memories not only of Nazism and the last war but much farther 
back. Opposition to any resuscitation of militarism in the old 
sense is almost universal in Germany. It is shared alike by 
Dr. Adenauer and Dr. Schumacher. It is also shared by’ Dr. 
Adenauer’s military advisers. And the younger generation of 
Germans are in the forefront of anti-militarism. The real danger 
in Germany, as far as mass-opinion is concerned, is not 
militarism, but an exaggeration of anti-militarism to the extreme 
of anti-soldierism. 

The final decision on rearmament in Germany will take the 
form of a parliamentary division and not of a plebiscite. This 
means that anything resembling mass-emotion is to be excluded. 
On the primary question of equality—both military and political 

all major political parties in Germany are agretd. On the 
second question, of building up sufficient Allied military strength 
in Germany before German rearmament gets under way, there is 
agreement in principle. Disagreement exists, however, as to the 
question of what is to be considered “ sufficient.” Dr. Schu- 
macher’s interpretation that there must be a guarantee of an 
offensive defensive and of a battle on the Vistula is very much 
on the extreme side. Most informed Germans know that it Is 
impossible to remove all risks prior to German rearmament, and 
that German rearmament will itself contribute towards lessening 
the risks for Germany. 

It is not quite true, as some people believed until recently, that 
in the question of German rearmament Dr. Adenauer and Dr. 
Schumacher are almost agreed, with the main exception that 
Dr. Adenauer says, “ Yes, if .” and Dr. Schumacher says, 
“ No, unless ” The difference goes deeper than that. Dr. 
Schumacher’s statements sometimes sound, not like refusing 
German soldiers to the Allies under certain conditions, but like 
refusing them to Dr. Adenauer’s Government under any condi- 
tion. This, however, would again be an extreme position on his 
part and not the attitude of the entire Socialist Party, still less 
of the trade unions, whose new leader, Herr Fette, has recently 
come out with a statement in favour of German participation In 
western defence on the basis of equal rights. Generally speaking, 
one may say that this opinion is gaining ground among those 
politically informed. And Dr. Adenauer has indicated that he 
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will proceed alone, if necessary, meaning that rearmament might 
eventually be adopted in the Bundestag with the votes of the 
coalition parties even against Socialist opposition. 

Much, however, will have to happen before this vote can be 
taken. First there must be agreement on the Allied side as to 
the principles of an Atlantic force or a European army. Then 
there must be co-ordination of the military and of the political 
time-tables. The contemplated “ declaration of intentions ” plays 
an important part. Progress with the new system of contractual 
agreements is no less essential. A fresh start has been made in 
the issue of German rearmament. It may be a false start again, 
and the risks involved in such a second false start would be con- 
siderable for all concerned, 


The Wrong Way with 
Americans 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


HERE is no way of knowing how many Americans have 

read in its entirety the Bevan-Wilson-Freeman pamphlet, 

One Way Only. The number is unlikely to be great ; but 
whether it is great or small, it seems doubtful whether those who 
have been through the document from beginning to end will have 
come to conclusions strikingly different from those reached by 
readers who have relied upon newspaper accounts of what 
Messrs. Bevan, Wilson and Freeman were saying. In both cases 
the prevailing American opinion will be that it is a wrong-headed 
and dangerous doctrine which is being expounded. The dis- 
covery that will have been made by readers of the whole text, but 
probably not by readers of newspaper summaries of it, is that 
this conclusion remains valid even though some of the points the 
authors make are in harmony with points which Administration 
spokesmen in Washington have themselves either publicly or 
privately made. 

Nobody in the Administration—or, come to that, in the 
Republican Party-—is going to deny the assertion that arms alone 
will not win the struggle against Communism. The stirring of 
the wretched and disinherited millions in Asia, the Middle East 
and Africa has been well observed in Washington, where Mr. 
Acheson some time ago recommended what the pamphlet calls 
‘the only sane policy for the West”—a policy by which the 
Western nations would “ prove by deeds that our aim is not 
dominion but honourable partnership.” 

Pretty nearly all that is said in the pamphlet about the needs 
f the under-developed areas has been said in the United States 
in other and, if not better, at least earlier words. There are 
officials and even members of the Congress in Washington who 
are just as unhappy as the Bevanites are over the small percent- 
age of the projected Foreign Aid funds that has been provision- 
ally allocated for assistance to the under-developed areas. The 
recent report to President Truman by the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, headed by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, argues 
as fervently as the pamphlet does that the rearmament effort and 
the effort to strengthen the economies and improve the living 
standards of the under-developed regions should proceed 
simultaneously. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the American Defence Mobiliser, 
knows quite as well as the Bevanites do that the raw materials 
situation is serious, and that attempts to increase production must 
be supplemented by “ fair shares for all” plans. This is what the 
current International Materials Conference in Washington is 
about ; it was thought of and put into effect a long time before 
One Way Only was written. A number of high officials in 
Washington—including, possibly, Mr. Acheson himself—will now 
concede that last autumn’s American drive to rearm the Germans 
was faulty both in conception and execution, though Mr. Acheson 
meght be astonished to learn from the pamphlet that “ the 
American Government” had taken up the issue at the instiga- 
tion of “ several American Congressmen ” who had been struck 
by the idea that the Germans were good fighters. 
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To bring the list of agreed points to a close, the pamphlet com- 
plains that American domestic politics intrude too frequently 
upon international decisions. The heartfelt comment of most 
State Department men might well be: “ Brothers, you can say 
that again!” But the means by which this condition may be 
cured are not set forth in One Way Only. The pamphlet is, above 
all else, an argument that the pace and scale of rearmament 
should be slowed down ; that Britain should “ use to ‘the full our 
strong bargaining position” to restrain the Americans from 
carrying out their present plans, to make the Atlantic Powers’ 
rearmament subordinate to a world plan for mutual aid, and to 
proceed with fresh measures to establish a Socialist society in 
Britain while insisting on a “ supreme effort” to reach a settle- 
ment with Russia within the next two years. 

The possible risks and penalties which may be involved in re- 
armament on its present and contemplated scale are heavily 
underlined. The possible risks and penalties of a substantially 
reduced rearmament effort are more lightly dealt with. Messrs. 
Bevan, Wilson and Freeman assure their readers that the West 
has grossly over-estimated Soviet strength. They may be right. 
But it will be difficult to blame the Americans if they feel they 
will require rather more than the assurance of a small group of 
British dissentients—an assurance unsupported by any new facts 
or even new arguments—before they abandon policies based on 
the best information on Soviet strength, Soviet methods and 
Soviet intentions they have been able to obtain. 

The pamphlet is bitter about what it called MacArthurism, 
but there is an ironic paralle 1 between this blithe assurance that 
the Russians are not as strong as they are supposed to be and 
General MacArthur’s own argument in favour of extending the 
Korean war. If China were bombed and blockaded, the General 
told the Senate investigating committee, the Soviet Union “ would 
not necessarily” join in the fight. MacArthur was willing to 
gamble on Soviet impotence in order to get what he wanted, 
which was a stirring Far Eastern victory. Messrs. Bevan, Wilson 
and Freeman appear to be willing to take a similar gamble to 
get what they want, which is more aid to the undeveloped areas 
abroad, more Socialism at home and other perquisites of peace 

They give some reasons why it might be safe to pursue their 
policy. One of them is that Stalin dare not undertake the con- 
quest and policing of Europe, because if he did the Americans 
wouldn’t “ abandon the struggle and leave him in possession of 
his gains”” Arms—arms in great quantity—would be very useful 
then ; but it is going to be hard in Washington to follow a line 
of reasoning which places reliance on a cake which it is first 
proposed to eat. 

It may be, though, that the hollowest groans from Washington 
will come over the passages in which the Bevanite proposals for 
securing a settlement with the Russians are sketched in. The 
assumption seems to be that there would be a much better chance 
of agreement than there has been up to now if the Western 
nations were to negotiate not from the strong position at which 
they are now aiming but from a weaker position, deliberately de- 
vised—the position which would be reached when rearming had 
been slowed down. The recommended gambit is an approach to 
the Russians looking towards an “ international solution ” to pro- 
blems of Middle Eastern oil and such waterways as the Suez 
Canal, the Dardanelles and the Panama Canal. (The suggestion 
that the Russians should be invited to take part in the determina- 
tion of the future of the Panama Canal may be evidence of the 
Bevanites’ love of good, clean fun.) Moreover, “ a proposal 
could be made for Soviet co-operation in a conference to assist 
in directing aid to the under-developed areas ”—including, pre- 
sumably, the areas in which Communist agitators, captive 
political parties or military missions are already established. 
Other approaches, the pamphlet airily observes, “ are obvious.” 

Any movement now to compromise the effort, arduously 
begun, to build the Atlantic Alliance into an instrument strong 
enough to secure the peace-with-freedom that is the most 
threatened vital interest of the Western world must look wrong- 
headed and dangerous from the Washington point of view ; but 
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this movement has further and (in American eyes) equally un- 
acceptable implications. It is not merely that the Bevanite 
pamphlet is unfair and, in places, inaccurate. To say that it is 
American policy to court risks of an enlargement of the war in 
the Far East is inaccurate; to give the impression that the 
Americans are planning on the basis of the slogan “ Guns and 
the Whole Cow ” is inaccurate ; to suggest that private firms are 
being allowed to stockpile scarce raw materials is inaccurate. 

It is more than that. There is something less than admirable 
for Americans in the slick glossing-over of some of the basic 
facts. When the pamphlet quotes the figures that prove the 
United States to be the most prosperous and the most productive 
nation in the world (not to say the most generous), it does not 
face the truth that this condition has been achieved by the 
opposite of the “ Socialist principles,” the “ Socialist controls ” 
and the “ Socialist society ” the authors are advocating. When 
it notes that Mr. Walter Reuther, the president of the United 
Automobile Workers, has advanced a World Mutual Aid Plan, 
and that 13,000,000 American tra inionists backed the 
Marshall Plan, it does not add that the trade unions in the United 
States are overwhelmingly anti-Socialist, and cannot in anything 
like good conscience be projected as supporters of the principal 
Bevanite ideas. 


Making Ends Meet—VII 


By A RETIRED SCHOOLMISTRESS 


EFORE the First World War I was appointed to 
my second school post, from which I finally retired. 
My salary was £120 a year, rising by annual incre- 


ments of £5 to a maximum of £150. Those were the 
days before the passing of the Pension Act and _ the 
acceptance of the Burnham Scale, and | remember how 


urgently the headmistress advised the younger members of 
the staff to take out a life-insurance policy. This I did; and 
some years later, with the co-operation of my parents who came 
to live with me, I began to buy the house in which I am now. 
In the course of time the life-insurance policy matured and the 
mortgage was paid, but less than two years later my health failed, 
and | had to retire. 

My breakdown pension of £170 14s. 4d. was quite inadequate 
to keep me, to pay for regular medical treatment—in those days 
before the National Health Service—and to maintain the house. 
I was undecided what to do for a time ; but now my way of 
life is established. In December, 1946, my pension was increased 
to £213 6s. a year, and later the National Health Service relieved 
me of constant expense. I am now having more intensive treat- 
ment than | needed on the last occasion, and then it cost me 
15s. a week. I have belonged for many years to the Secondary, 
Technical and University Teachers’ Insurance Society, and it 
has been a great help, but I should only make a claim upon it 
jn more pressing circumstances. I prefer to let my fund accumu- 
Jate till | have to withdraw my membership at the age of 65. 


At first I enjoyed my housework, shopping, cooking and 
gardening, but the novelty has worn off, and I am realising that 
what I hope to do tomorrow is often left undone. My house 
is too large for one person, and it was obviously foolish to go 
on maintaining it alone, even if this had been possible ; and I 
am most fortunate in having a friend who was ready to share it 
with me. I have spent a considerable amount on redecoration, 
but I still have a sum of money which I can draw on in an 
emergency. At present my friend and I have domestic help 
for four hours a week. She works regularly in the garden. I 
get occasional help in doing my share. 

When my pension was granted | was told that I might do 
light sedentary work, and I was immediately offered a clerical 
post which I found most interesting. But continuous work 
proved too much for me, and I had to give it up. Later | 
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coached a girl who had been evacuated to Canada till a place 
could be found for her in a boarding-school. I am occasionally 
asked to invigilate for examinations, and I find this congenial 
work. 

From time to time I still have small book-royalties. A volume 
published in 1923 cannot be expected to sell much longer, but 
it has led to my being asked to make drawings for text-books 
and magazine articles, and I am at the moment engaged on such 
a set of drawings. 

At one time, for about a year, I gave drawing lessons to g 
middle-aged lady who was anxious to get a better post. I found 
however, that after I had supplied pencils and paper and speci- 
mens to copy I had made very little. Indeed, one has to work 
very hard at these casual tasks to feel any kind of benefit. Once 
I was invigilating in the winter, and returned home to find that 
the pipes in my house, that had been left empty all day, were 
frozen. The plumber’s bill was about half what I had earned, 
and after paying income-tax and fares out of the rest I had 
almost nothing left. 

I try not only to earn money, but to save it. One way is to 
buy fewer clothes. With a retired schoolmistress friend I took 
a course in dressmaking. Though we were only beginners, we 
progressed very well, and actually made tailored suits; but 
finally decided that a tailor could do it better, and that we our- 
selves would concentrate on a frock, a blouse and a skirt at 
our own slow and careful pace. With one good suit I can 
make all the rest of my summer clothes and winter frocks. Last 
winter my coat, always too thin, was wearing out, and after 
finding myself on two occasions in bitterly cold weather the only 
one of a small group of people without a fur coat, I suddenly 
saw an answer to my winter-clothes problem. I withdrew money 
from my savings and bought a fur coat, which will probably last 
me for the rest of my life, and under which even a threadbare 
frock may be worn to the very end. 

I am fully aware that if I were more physically fit, however, 
I should need better clothes. Also I should want more enter- 
prising holidays. As it is, I have several friends who enjoy a 
holiday in my house, which is close to the town, and I appreciate 
in return a country holiday with them. 

I have never kept detailed accounts of my expenditure except 
occasionally when I have been considering how I could econo- 
mise. Analysing my expenditure for the year 1950-1, however, 
I find that rates are £30 18s., water-rate £4 2s. I1d., coal £2 5s. 3d, 
electricity £23 5s. 6d., gas £10 6s. 2d., insurance £2 15s., re- 
decorations £79 17s. 8d., telephone £7 and two subscriptions 
£5 5s. Some of these bills are naturally larger because I am at 
home so much. My resources include my pension, which is 
£190 9s. after deduction of income-tax, my friend’s share of 
the household expenses, two small additional sums and money 
drawn from savings to complete the decoration of the house. 
This total is £354 18s. 2d., which, when the expenses mentioned 
have been paid, leaves me with £3 12s. 9d. weekly for food, 
clothes, holidays and all other personal expenses. 

Like everybody else who goes shopping, I am distressed at 
the rise in costs of not only bread, fats, tea and other foods, but 
almost every small article. Last week I paid Sd. for a reel of 
cotton, which had been 4}d., and 4d. for a battery, which- had 
been 34d. The demand note for the general rate for the half- 
year has come in—£15 15s., instead of the £15 9s. of last 
year. The essential daily papers have also gone up, but what 
has disturbed me most is the cancelling of the cheap-day ticket 
to London from my local station. I do not visit town very often, 
but I had been looking forward to going more frequently to 
enjoy my membership of the National Book League. 

My own circumstances are probably more difficult than those 
of many retired teachers. My ill-health has been expensive. and 
I had to maintain my mother, who lived on until after 1] had 
retired. I find that my retired schoolmistress friends, who have 
more resources than I, do not have to make efforts to add to 
their incomes, and they can go about more. 
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There are various consolations. A pension provides not only 
money but a measure of security and a wealth of leisure. My 
pouse is valued at well over twice its original price. There are 
times when | am troubled by the fear of growing too old to 
jok after myself with no money to pay for the care | should 
need. But I have no doubt that everyone, rich or poor, is 
beset by some such fear. 

The teacher is far from attaining the felicity of Elia, who at 
the age of fifty retired on a pension for life of two-thirds of his 
accustomed salary, but all may claim equality with him on the 
score of time. 

“From a poor man, poor in Time, I 
up into a vast revenue ; I could see no end to my possessions.’ 


vas suddenly lifted 


(Next week's article is by a bank clerk.) 


Ancient Britain Mapped 


ONTRARY to Napoleon’s view—if indeed it was 
Napoleon who said so—an army does not march on its 
stomach. It marches on its maps. The Ordnance Sur- 

vey, like many another national survey, can really claim its 
origins in the needs of the operations of war. For it was the 
pacification of the Highlands after the "45 Rebellion that made 
necessary a reliable map, and out of this map the Ordnance 
Survey grew. But, even in those far-off days, and through the 
energy and initiative of William Roy, antiquities were being 
recorded and mapped. The Survey has carried on the tradition 
started by General Roy, and for a century and a half it has been 
recording antiquities in One way or another. Indeed, it is the 
mly national survey which from the beginning has been archaeo- 
logically minded. One has only to cross to France, where most 
of the current topographical State maps are unrevised copies 
of nineteenth-century surveys, and where the most reliable 
information about antiquities is to be found on the Michelin 
touring maps, to begin to appreciate the service we receive from 
our Ordnance Survey. 

Of course some oddities have appeared on our Survey maps, 
like the cultivation-terraces in the Eden Valley described 
mysteriously as the Hanging Walls of Mark Antony, and the 
strange name Heriri Mons (apparently a misreading of Speed’s 
version of Eryri—the Welsh name of Snowdon) for the Roman 
fort of Tomen y Mur. But these were amusing exceptions. The 
archaeological work of the Survey in the nineteenth century was 
of a very high character. In 1920 O. G. S. Crawford was 
appointed as the Survey’s first Archaeology Officer, and during 
his tenure of this post, from then until 1946, the Survey pro- 
duced a series of period maps of which the best known perhaps 
is the Map of Roman Britain, now in its third and revised 
edition. 

Mr. C. W. Phillips succeeded Crawford as Archaeology Officer 
at the end of the war, and a map of Ancient Britain is one of the 
first products of this post-war régime at the Survey, where, 
following the recommendations of the Davidson Report of before 
the war, the archaeology branch has been enlarged to deal not 
only with period and special maps, but the constant revision of 
all the archaeological information on its large-scale topographical 
maps. 

It was a happy and appropriate thought that in this Festival 
Year the Survey should publish a map of the major visible 
antiquities of Great Britain older than the Norman Conquest.* 
The map is roughly at the scale of ten miles to an inch, and is 
divided into two sheets, North and South, the dividing line being 
from the north end of the Isle of Man to the Yorkshire coast 
north of Scarborough. Modern topographical detail is printed in 
a faded form as the base of the map, and on this base are plotted 


* Ancient Britain (Ordnance Survey, Chessington), 1951. Two sheets 
63. 9d. each (folded. cloth. with introduction and list). 
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by various symbols the principal visible archaeological sites and 
monuments classified according to whether they belong to the 
Palacolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze or Early tron Ages, 
the Roman Period, the Dark Ages, or are of uncertain age, or 
are Roman roads or frontier defences. Some of our museums 
are also marked in—like the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Farnham. 
There is also a full alphabetical list of about one thousand names 

the sites marked on the maps—giving a short account of each 
site, the number of the Ordnance Survey one-inch sheet on which 
it will be found, and its National Grid reference. 

The map is therefore of use to two kinds of people. First, 
the archaeologist—professional, amateur or student—who is con- 
stantly dealing with sites but is often not quite sure where they 
all are, will find the locational information he needs at a glance. 
Secondly its great value is to the ordinary tourist travelling 
around Britain, or spending a holiday in one part of Britain, the 
ordinary tourist interested in the non-functional aspects of the 
cultural landscape around him, and anxious to see and under- 
stand those traces of the past human occupation of this country 
which time and the hand of man have spared for us—in short 
the tourist looking for archaeological sights. Here he will see 
at once the most interesting, most obvious and most noteworthy 
surface antiquities in the area, or along the route, which interests 
him. He will not, in the majority of cases, be able to locate these 
antiquities directly from this small-scale map. For that he will 
need the one-inch Ordnance Survey maps on which these sites 
and monuments also appear. The close approach to the sites 
themselves, except for obvious and signposted antiquities like 
Stonehenge and Avebury and the Rollright Stones, should be 
carried out only with the aid of the one-inch sheets, and, very 
thoughtfully, an index of the one-inch series is printed on the 
covers of these maps for convenience of reference. 

One may criticise—every archaeologist will—the selection and 
rejection of sites in detail. To take Megalithic monuments alone, 
for example, it is surprising that the Spinster’s Rock at Drew- 
steignton in Devon, Nympsfield in Gloucestershire, Trefignath 
and Barclodiad y Gawres in Anglesey, and Samson’s Bratfull in 
Cumberland have been excluded ; but everything could not be 
in, and, despite specialist carpings, the map contains an excellent 
and most representative selection of notable antiquities. The use 
of outworn categories like Neolithic, Bronze Age and Early Iron 
Age has necessarily involved some confusions and contradic- 
tions ; thus Bryn Celli Ddu is down as a Bronze Age monument 
while its near neighbour Bryn yr Hen Bobl is Neolithic, and while 
the burial chambers of Pembrokeshire are Neolithic those com- 
parable monuments at Trethevy and Zennor in Cornwall are put 
down as Bronze Age. But the present grotesque confusion of 
archaeological nomenclature is not the fault of the Ordnance 
Survey, which cannot be expected to be in advance of current 
archaeological usages. 

It is interesting to find Yspytty Cyniyn, near Aberystwyth, on 
the map as a Bronze Age site. It consists of five large stones 
built into the revetment wall of an embanked roughly circular 
churchyard, and was for long regarded as a classic instance of 
continuity in sacred sites from pagan to Christian times. When 
Mr. W. F. Grimes produced the Ordnance Survey’s Map of Long 
Barrows and Megaliths in South Wales (1936), he decided that 
the contradictory early accounts of this monument, as well as its 
present appearance, made its authenticity as a prehistoric stone 
circle very doubtful. It is good to have it back on the map for, 
whatever its antiquity and original form—and I have sympathy 
with Mr. Grimes’s doubts—it is a great archaeological curiosity 
and most worthy of a visit. 

And that is the greatest fascination of this map. It is aa 
invitation to travel in Britain; a catalogue of ancient delights 
that we may still see. All honour to men like General Roy and 
O. G. S. Crawford who built up the tradition that made such a 
map as this possible. All power to the present archaeology 
branch of the Survey that has produced it. The taxpayer who 
complains bitterly of his taxes should open the folding sheets 
of Ancient Britain. Here, anyway, is some small recompense— 
and very cheap at the price. 
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Princes to Act 


By DAVID WAINWRIGHT (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 


E are crammed, a kindly audience, into a long narrow 

hall with a steep roof, its windows curtained so that the 

early evening sunlight cannot spoil the lighting effects 
of the prep. school play. Henry V seems an ambitious choice, 
but this school has a reputation for its Shakespearean produc- 
tions. We are benign because we are all parents or friends of the 
school, our critical judgements suspended, our faces red with 
parental pride or kindly interest. Here, we know, enthusiasm 
will be the prime virtue—unripeness is all, and the only-half- 
remembered line, the uncertain action hastily recalled, will be 
more delightful than the boy who precociously knows his part to 
perfection. 

Jostled together on chairs well-designed for narrower bodies 
(why do prep. school-masters not spread out the chairs in their 
schools halls when they invite adults to use them ?), we watch the 
children in the front rows. A cacophonous hubbub rises like 
steam into the rafters. The pure cutting treble voices in the first 
three rows superimpose themselves on the noise and float above 
the waves of sound. They are an average cross-section of small 
boys, and you recognise your own contemporaries, who, curi- 
ously, have remained ten, eleven or twelve. There is the dark 
boy with prominent features who used to collect stamps with a 
religious fervour, his glasses frosting in the heat, he making more 
noise than anyone. Occasionally as they twist and turn, chatter 
to one another, take off their jackets, punch one another with a 
momentary intensity or stand on their chairs to wave at some 
familiar face in the rows behind, the odd face is memorable by 
a childish translucence of skin, pure gold of light-dashed hair, or 
startling blue of eyes. 

The doors are shut, the house-lights dim, flicker and go out. 
From one side of the stage steps a master, stocky, greying, in 
blue trousers and a casual blue open-necked shirt. There is a 
cheer, which he ignores, settling his spectacles on his nose, and 
proceeding to admonish us with the accustomed peremptory tone 
of a schoolmaster. We sit surprisingly still, remembering other 
places and other times. He tells us that the programme is in- 
accurate: there is a flutter and a rustling as we search our papers 
for the names of which he speaks. The whole business is point- 
less, since he tells us too quickly for us to write the alterations, 
and we have already been told a dozen times by a shocked Ian, 
his round face lined with sympathy, of all the important part- 
changes among his friends—and who else is there to worry 
about? The master withdraws amid general applause, and we 
wait for the arrival of Chorus, remembering that he is an under- 
study. “The Dauphin of France will speak the Chorus.” 

There is a trumpet-call ; the audience hushes itself ; a spot- 
light hesitates, shudders, and then pricks the curtain-division, five 
feet up. A hand tugs one of the blue velvet tabs, and a tiny boy 
appears in a black tabard, blue-trimmed, a blue velvet hat 
perched above a flaxen wig. He stands, his mouth quivering 
slightly, his chin up and forward, the light accentuating its firm- 
ness and the dark brilliance of his eyes. The audience is silent, 
exuding support and sympathy. He speaks, a northern accent 
just perceptible behind the tutored diction of the first evocation: 

“ O for a muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention: 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act . . . 
As he settles down his gestures become more natural. When he 
throws his arms asunder and glances from finger-tip to finger-tip 
at “ this wooden O ” we are almost taken in: the honours-boards 
on the walls assume a new significance as the fabric of the Globe. 
His throatily-clear request that we are to imagine, when they 
talk of horses, that we see them, is so earnestly delivered that he 
would be callous indeed who could ignore it. The boy bows 
jerkily, breathes heartily, and ducks behind the curtain. 
Another trumpet-call, the curtains part, and the throne-room 
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is revealed. All sense of proportion is lost. A grown-up in this 
almost Lilliputian world would be a giant, and once the curious 
effect of characters speaking all with unbroken voices has been 
surmounted, the powerfulness of some of the acting can be fully 
appreciated without any qualification. Henry himself it is impos- 
sible to believe only twelve. The wisdom of his advisers is that 
of mature men. But look, here come the servitors of the Ambas. 
sadors of France, bearing a most lovely wooden casket which is 
laid before the King. He asks Exeter what it contains, and the 
audience waits, breathless as that first gathering at the Globe, as 
this precociously ancient Duke of Exeter walks, unhurried, to the 
box, raises the lid, looks in—(the tension rises: what js it?)}~ 
pauses in shocked appreciation, drops the lid with a clatter, faces 
the King, and enunciates with a decisive consonant: “ Tennis. 
balls, my liege.” There is a murmer of insulted sympathy from 
the observers, and the first great dramatic moment has been 
brought off with triumph. 

Enthusiasm is the prime virtue, and the liveliness of all the 
acting is its finest commendation. It may be that the inspiration 
comes from the producer, who acts all the parts in turn and then 
tries to persuade the boys to copy his interpretation, which they 
do with marked success. But they enjoy it, and they convey 
their enjoyment, as the youthful Henry thunders of St. Crispian, 
as Fluellen, incensed as only a stage-Welshman can be, makes 
Pistol eat a leek. Shrieks of amusement come from the front 
rows as showers of expectorated raw leek cover them. “ He hit 
the fifth row in rehearsals,” mutters a youthful admirer. His 
mother turns and whispers. “ Where do they get leeks at this 
time of the year ?” 

Best of all, perhaps, is the scene in which Princess Katherine 
learns English. This is very popular, since the Princess is one 
of the few girls in the school, a born actress who glories in the 
tremendous possibilities of the part. Her dazzling smile in the 
direction of the French master as she delectably mis-pronounces 
“ Jl-bow ” captures all hearts. The last scene, too, is greeted 
rapturously, as Henry falls somewhat inaccurately across 
Katherine’s shoulder, recovers, pecks in great embarrassment at 
her neck, stands upright, and remarks in a voice which quite dis- 
tinctly blushes: “ You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate.” 

It is all over. The last curtain has been taken, the full cast 
splayed about the stage smiling with relief, the nervous small boy 
who has acted the part of one of his own ancestors clenching and 
unclenching his hands in unconscious imitation of his father when 
lecturing. We have sung the National Anthem, flooded down the 
fire-escape and across the school-yard past the ridiculous pepper- 
pot which ought to serve some less utilitarian function than in 
fact it does. We have mingled with the actors, their faces caked 
with make-up and ageing purple “ liner.” Standing round tables 
in School House loaded with salads and enormous strawberries, 
we tel] one another how marvellous it was. Chorus thrusts an 
ice-cream into our hands and we ask him how much voice he has 
left. He grins broadly, replies succinctly, “ None ! ” and buries 
his mouth in a plate of chocolate pudding. 

Ihe extraordinary thing, perhaps, is that the play was good: 
an évening’s magnificent entertainment, presented through the 
entirely« unsophisticated medium of twelve- and _thirteen-year- 
olds. In a corner, a potential dramatic critic for the national 
Press is less enthusiastic. “ Yes,” he remarks, with all the 
authority of a newly-elected scholar of one of the great public 
schools, “ it wasn’t bad ; and it would have been jolly good but 
for mumps.” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


REFERRED last week to an anonymous correspondent, 

whose days are darkened, and whose reading must be 

seriously hampered, by his hatred of the small word 
“which.” I have myself long since renounced the temptation 
to improve the style of others, knowing that constant prying and 
preaching is bad for the soul, wasteful of valuable hours, apt to 
cause offence, and as ineffective as teaching a herring to dance. 
Style is as individual as hand-writing or voice, and to reduce it 
toa uniform or stereotyped pattern is to cage the linnet and to set 
all Heaven in a rage. The fact that I endeavour, in my modest 
way, not to bother my friends very insistently about their 
handling of the English tongue does not mean that I fail to derive 
enormous enjoyment from the delicacies, quirks, affectations, 
clumsiness or felicity of other people’s sentences. In fact, I find 
that the pleasure that I take in language, even as the delights 
derived from art and nature, are among the few that are not 
dimmed by advancing senility. The shock of surprise. resulting 
from an unusual or daring arrangement of words is as fresh as 
ever: the resultant satisfaction, on realising that this arrangement 
was nicely calculated, is an agreeable satisfaction. It is 
fascinating, moreover, to pursue words in their slow passage 
through the centuries and to discover how in one’s own life-time 
certain other words have lost their appeal or changed their 
significance, status and associations. Nor do I suffer over-much 
from the introduction of new turns of phrase so long as these 
are not expressive of some new and atrocious habit of thought. 
Tolerant | am to our immigrants, happy to introduce them to 
the society of my own vocables, and conscious always that no 
living language can be permitted to stand still. Yet sometimes, 
when one considers the words that have fallen out, the words 
that have crept in, one sighs at the mutability of human tastes 
and standards. 

_ * * * 

I share, for instance, Logan Pearsall Smith’s regret at the tragic 
downfall of those two fine native adjectives “ blooming” and 
“bloody ” ; neither of them could be used upon this page without 
arousing in the minds of readers associations wholly different 
from my intent. The adverb “ bloody ” was in the eighteenth 
century employed to add emphasis and without any inelegant 
suggestion. “Are you not sick, my dear? ” asks a wife of her 
husband in one of Swift’s stories. “ Bloody sick,” he answers, 
and the effect upon contemporary readers was no more shocking 
than if today, in similar circumstances, the adverb “ very ” had 
been used. Conversely, it is amusing and instructive to trace 
through the pages of the Oxford Dictionary the varying fortunes 
of the adjective “ nice ” and its attendant adverb “ nicely.” We 
do not really know what subtle aggregate of misapplications 
induced the word “nice” to leave the Royal Society and to 
become a spinster sipping tea. It is possible to attribute much 
of modern English slang to the influence of American films and 
stories ; | enjoy American slang when employed by Americans 
and when I am quite certain that it is correct and up-to-date ; but 
when I suspect that on English lips these brisk turns of expression 
are either misapplied or applied two years after having fallen 
from fashion, I feel saddened and unreasonably annoyed. In 
New York the local slang is authentic in its expression of a native 
vigour and habit of mind: when transferred to London, mis- 
pronounced, maladjusted and by then out of fashion, it is as 
unconvincing as the tweeds donned by French Ministers when 
attending a presidential shoot at Rambouillet. 

* * * * 


I therefore avoid American slang, using it only with fine reck- 
lessness in the circle of my more intimate friends. I enjoy 
inventing my own words from time to time, and flatter myself 
that occasionally my inventions are philologically correct and 
quite useful additions to the defaced currency of our ordinary 
expressions. I like reading about words and place-names, and 


the works of Professor Weekley and Mr. Eric Partridge provide 
both stimulus and relaxation. I applaud the efforts made by Sir 
Alan Herbert or Mr. H. G. Strauss to resist the intrusion of ill- 
fabricated words and to expose the logorrhoea and the dolicho- 
logia of bureaucrats and business-men. In fact, I seek to adopt 
towards the ever-passing stream of language the tolerant, appre- 
ciative and watchful attitude of the immortal Mr. H. J. Fowler. 
Yet I am conscious that there are certain words and expressions, 
current in the language of the younger generation, that fill me 
with irritation and disturb the tolerance with which I seek to 
govern my attitude towards the growth or decay of my native 
tongue. Every generation has, I suppose, a particular word that 
becomes characteristic and annoyingly reiterant. In my youth 
we used the word “ rather,” accenting the last syllable, as an 
emphatic affirmation, and I suppose that this seemed vulgar and 
tiresome to our elders. But the youths and maidens of today 
employ the adverb “ actually ” with a frequency that tempts me 
to throw them into vats of burning oil. Can any more idiotic 
symbol have been invented to proclaim to the world the incerti- 
tudes of our English youth? It is sadly reminiscent of the adverb 
“ eigentlich,” which in the disintegrating years of the Weimar 
Republic slipped into every sentence that the Germans used. 
Such propitiatory adverbs are signs of surrender; even as 
“eigentlich” presaged the Hitlerjugend, so may “actually” 
indicate a readiness of our own young generation to accept 
dogma. 
* * * * 

It is valuable to notice and analyse the expressions that from 
decade to decade bob on the surface of ordinary conversation ; 
they often reveal unsuspected doubts and anxieties, or indicate 
dangerous avenues of escape. Of the countless escape-words 
that have accompanied the decline of authority, I should regard 
the compound “ high-brow” as the one that has exercised the 
most pernicious influence. It was introduced into the United 
States, as Mr. H. L. Mencken suggests, somewhere about the 
year 1905, and must have crossed the Atlantic ten years later. 
Transport was less immediate in those times. The expression 
“ high-brow ” was at first employed in this country as an alterna- 
tive for the older English words “ prig ” and “ pedant,” and was 
used to decry those who were pompous or arrogant about their 
own erudition and contemptuous of the ignorance of others. It 
was derived presumably from the popular theory that people 
who possess great learning acquire what Tennyson called “ the 
bar of Michael Angelo,” or protuberant frontal lobes. It was 
not long, however, before this obnoxious compound was recog- 
nised as furnishing a magic escape-route for the indolent or the 
stupid. Hitherto it had been painful to admit that one did not 
possess sufficient application, education, or intelligence to under- 
stand the more serious works of art or literature. The intro- 
duction of the compound “high-brow” enabled those who 
suffered from such disabilities to escape from their predicament 
without shame. Henceforward it was not they who were to 
blame for being too inert to comprehend masterpieces ; it was 
the masterpieces that were to blame for being so masterly. 
Thereby the authority, even the desirability, of mind and learning 
have been much diminished. 

* * * * 

The compound “ high-brow ” may, after all, be no more than 
a foolish path of escape for the ninnies of our time ; as such it 
need not be taken too seriously. It fills me with frequent irrita- 
tion, with occasional sadness, but seldom with despair. But there 
is another current phrase that sends a shiver down my spine. It 
is a Medusa phrase, turning to stone the hearts of those who are 
addicted to it; it is a basilisk phrase with granite eyes ; it is a 
phrase of horrible unhappiness, and it leaves a stench of death 
upon the air. It is a phrase*that frightens me. It is the phrase, 
“T couldn’t care less.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


“No Resting Place.” (Rialto.)——* Fine and Dandy.” 


Tue weakest part of No Resting Place, which is far from being a 
weak film, is the first five minutes. A cart is jogging along an Irish 
lane, on it a tinker and his family ; out of the coppice at the side 
steps a gamekeeper with a gun; there is an argument about a 
poached rabbit ; the gamekeeper fires and wounds the tinker’s son ; 
the tinker heaves a stone at the gamekeeper and kills him. This 
beginning seemed to me unreal, not because gamekeepers and tinkers 
are to most people in this country nineteenth- and not twentieth- 
century characters, but because the moment of drama was too rapid 
and staged to_be convincing. Why on earth should the gamekeeper 
shoot ? Why on earth should that gently lobbed stone stretch him 
cold ? Of course the prologue is necessary because the rest of the 
film is going to be the struggle of the tinker to escape the closing net 
of the law—the law which stands not so much for justice as for 
civilisation. But it is an almost perfunctory prologue. 

In the rest of the film the straggle between law and outlaws is 
developed at a steady, unhurried pace which effectively heightens the 
tension. Two protagonists emerge. The self-appointed embodiment 
of the law is a Civic Guard who follows up his suspicions in spite 
of the discouragement of his superiors; and of the three brothers 
involved it is the stone-thrower who, by his recklessness, ensures his 
own undoing. Only on one occasion, when the tinker’s wife is 
rather unnecessarily made to die, is sympathy unfairly demanded 
for the outlaws; for the remainder of the time neither side is 
presented as better or worse than circumstances have made it. The 
moral, if there is to be a moral, is not enforced. This is the way 
things might happen, and if there is a tragedy it is the tragedy of a 
system more than of individuals. 

No Resting Place was directed by Mr. Paul Rotha in Ireland, 
without the use of studios and without the services of actors and 
actresses well known in this country. There are individual moments 
in the film which will stay in the memory a long time—the huge 
shadow of a cloud descending the hill in pursuit of the tinker’s cart, 
for example, or the tinker’s family peering up from the carrét-field 
which they are picking at the advancing form of the Civic Guard 
coming down to question them. Both acting and direction are more 
than competent. An exceptional film. 

7 * 


(Warner.) 


* 7 


Fine and Dandy is hardly exceptional, except that the theme, 
which is the production of a musical show at West Point, is one 
which will strike English audiences as strange. Mr. James Cagney, 
who is a Broadway producer, thinks that efficient rehearsals are 
more important than parades. His serious-minded cast of cadets 
do not always agree with him. How does a Broadway producer 
come to find himself at West Point ? That is a reasonable question, 
which can only be adequately answered, I fear, by going to see the 
film. Epwarp HopckIN. 

MUSIC 


To give Jdomeneo at Glyndebourne is the boldest and most dis- 
interested of Mr. Christie’s actions. It is a connoisseur’s piece, 
known in this country hitherto only by amateur performances ; and 
no work is less suited to amateurs. In fact it would be difficult today, 
if not impossible, to assemble a cast of professionals able to sing 
this music, and to give the total impression as Mozart desired. We, 
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from the heights of our.post-Wagnerian dramatic conscious 
look down with tolerant amusement upon the opera seria of the 
eighteenth century, with its static conventions, its lack of dramatic 
action and its interminable formal arias—‘ the singers’ opera,” a5 
the history-books call it contemptuously. But if we have grown 
accustomed to a richer and more complicated fusion of music and 
drama, if we demand more of the orchestra, the librettist and the 
producer and less sheer musical accomplishment of the singers, we 
cannot expect by a few weeks’ rehearsal to recreate an art-form 
whose very existence depended on a technique which has vanished 
for ever. 

_ The whole interest of the opera seria lay in the beauty of the 
singing and in the individual singer’s ability to hold the audience's 
attention by his or her purity and suavity of tone, the ease and 
smoothness of execution in difficult passages, the perfection of 
psychological expression within the narrow limits of the aria form 
where a dramatic moment is “ held” or crystallised as in a tableay 
vivant, but often by a single artist who has to fill the whole stage. We 
do not breed such singers ‘nowadays, because we have no use for 
them ; and it is therefore impossible to produce anything more than 
a rough approximation when one of these operas is given. 

This preamble may seem ungracious, but it implies no criticism 
of the Glyndebourne production as such, only a historical note 
applicable to any modern production of Idomeneo. Thére was a 
great deal that was wholly admirable at Glyndebourne. Oliver 
Messel’s scenery and clothes seemed to me, apart from a few trivial 
details, most beautiful in themselves and excellently apt. The 
orchestral playing under Fritz Busch was of a quality probably 
uudreamed of by Mozart, and certainly helped to share the musical 
burden which would otherwise have fallen still more heavily on the 
singers. 

Sena Jurinac was the most accomplished singer and actress of 
the cast, and her Ilia was a living, moving creature capable of stirring 
and delighting us by the charm of her voice and the shy tenderness 
of her movements and gestures. The Electra (Birgit Nilsson) looked 
magnificent but her voice was disappointing, and on July 14th, when 
I saw the opera, she only rose to the full stature of the part in her 
final aria. Richard Lewis sang the part of Idomeneo with considera- 
able vocal accomplishment, but neither by his singing nor, still less, 
by his movements and gestures, did he succeed in suggesting a king 
or the bewildering emotional predicaments in which this particular 
king found himself. Alfred Poell, as his counsellor, suggested 
admirably the suave, eighteenth-century court official, half-mentor 
and half-confidant. The weakest member of the cast was Léopold 
Simoneau (Idamante), whose actual voice would hardly have passed 
muster in much less exacting music and whose power of expression 
had none of the subtlety and finesse necessary for a music in which 
so much depends upon nuances of delivery. 

We are not likely to hear a better performance of Jdomeneo in 
our lifetimes, and Glyndebourne is wholiy to be congratulated. A 
note in my programme told me that “this opera was put on in 
memory of W. J. Turner (the distinguished critic of the New 
Statesman) who, before the war, continually besought us to perform 
this work.” If the Spectator—whose staff was ultimately graced 
by Mr. Turner, though in a different capacity—may initiate a cam- 
paign for another neglected opera, comparable in many ways with 
Idomeneo and certainly equally favoured by Turner, I should like 
to enter’ at once a plea for Gluck’s Paris and Helen, which has 
never been performed in this country, I believe. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Ir seemed at one time as though Graham Sutherland was not much 
longer to be classed among the contemporary romantics, so intel- 
lectually formalised was his work becoming. Returning, however, 
from Amsterdam, where the third congress of the International 
Association of Art Critics has just been held, and where the Stedelijk 
Museum mounted for us an important exhibition of the Dutch 
De Stijl movement, one is made freshly aware, in Sutherland's show 
of recent work at the Hanover Gallery, of all those eccentric and 
visionary qualities which have so often sustained (or, in the opimion 
of a good many foreigners, so often proved uncongenial in) English 
painting. To De Stijl'’s geometric abstractionism of the most 
austere kind (in his life-long search for pure expression, Mondrian 
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came closer, probably, at times than any other painter to emptying 
away the baby with the bathwater) no greater contrast could be 
imagined than Sutherland’s new paintings. ; 

In a letter some ten years ago, Sutherland said that he could 
only express his feelings by paraphrasing what he saw. He now, 
it seems to me, paraphrases what he thinks. Whereas he used to 
break down the elements of a landscape, so that their re-formed 
image might the more compellingly evoke the spirit of the area, he 
now seems consciously to assemble less familiar elements of the 
natural world (more especially certain insect and chrysalis forms) 
into a conceptual drama. They are animated, that is to say, less by 
an intensification of their intrinsic nature than by the artist's necessity 
to substitute them as ambiguous and metamorphic “ stand-ins ” for 
the human figures that have so little part in his world —** optical 
presences ” in his own words, “ disturbing or benign, in a simple 
context.” To these standing organic forms, Sutherland gives a 
sculptural verisimilitude which leads him into a curious dichotomy 
of manner: realistic roses in formalised vases; “ metamorphic | 
figures in front of realistic hedges. Personally, I regret Sutherland s 
jettisoning of space and find his more recent work less immediately 
affecting than his earlier. Of the powerful painting personality 
behind these pictures, however, there can be no question. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


THE FESTIVAL AT BRIGHTON 


BRIGHTON is truly en féte. On Monday her flags, gardens, freshly 
painted houses, light-encircled lamp-posts and banners gaily wel- 
comed visitors to the opening of her six-weeks’ festival. The centre 
of it all is inevitably that most fantastic specimen of British archi- 
tecture, the Royal Pavilion. As one approached its facade of Indian 
columns and domes, one could almost hear the buzz of a last- 
minute rush as organisers and workmen hastened to complete the 
final touches. . 
This is the Pavilion’s third festival and naturally the most ambitious 
and spectacular of all. In the Banqueting Room, under the “ Eastern 
sky” and water-lily chandeliers, the table is set with gold plate. The 
Great Kitchen, with its 500-piece batterie de cuisine and tables 
loaded with mounted game and fish, is presided over by a well-known 
chef. The Drawing Room contains the famous “ Dolphin Suite ” ; 
the Music Room, the enormous Aubusson made for Catherine the 
Great; and the King’s Bedroom, its original writing-desk lent by 
H.M. the King and especially sent for the occasion from Windsor 
Castle. Royal personages, private owners and antique-dealers have 
all combined to make this rich and fascinating display. The last- 
named have also organised their own exhibition in the near-by Corn 
Exchange—once the Royal Riding House—in which is also to be 
held the Regency Ball. This is the first Antique Dealers’ Fair ever 
to be held in Brighton. It is charming in its intimacy and high in 
the quality of its exhibits. In the Art Gallery is a special exhibition 
of the work of that Regency painter, Sir Thomas Lawrence ; at the 
Theatre Royal, Cecil Beaton’s first play The Gainsborough Girls ; 
and as the Festival unfolds there will be other temptations such as 
the Regency Cricket Match, the Firework Display and a Pageant of 
“Merrie England.” LILLIAN BROWSE. 





“The Spectator,” July 19th, 1851 


Tue bill for the alteration of those phrases in the oath of 
abjuration which prevent its being taken by Jews, and thus 
make of it an instrument for excluding gentlemen of the 
Hebrew faith from Parliament, has been rejected by the Peers. 
The position assumed by the opponents of the measure is not 
permanently tenable They are contending not for a law that 
explicitly declares that Jews shall be excluded from Parliament, 
but for a law that keeps them out as it were accidentally. The 
tendency of events is to denude the Legislature of any special 
and exclusive religious character. The House of Commons is 
already an heterogeneous assortment of many discordant sects ; 
and the discussions respecting episcopal emoluments all point 
to a material change in the status and political weight of the 
prelatical members of the House of Lords. The exclusion of 
the Jews from Parliament, like the exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics, must have an end some day ; although, looking to 
the way in which the contest is waged, we do not venture to 
guess how near or how remote that day may be. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I HAVE known some queer nesting sites in my time and on my land. A 
pair of linnets once nested in the folded secrecy of one of my dwarf 
Irish yews. Willow-warblers brought up a family in the straw under a 
blackcurrant bush, and fed it by passing to and fro through the wire 
mesh of the fruit-cage. Tits have built in a water-spout; robins in a 
hole of my only stone wall; flycatchers in a sparrows’ nest above a 
water-butt, and goldfinches spun their gossamer fabric on the branch-tip 
of a sapling walnut, where it was more conspicuous than the leaves. 


A Partridge’s Nest 


In spite of such capricious experience, I did not expect to find a 
partridge’s nest at the end of last month on the edge of my potato- 
ground in the kitchen-garden adjacent to the orchard. The nest of breast- 
feathers (whether moultings or not it was impossible to tell) held in 
place by a swathing of bents was ornamented rather than concealed by 
a few nodding plumes of flowering grasses. But neither bird nor nest 
was decipherable to the eye until the bird flew to escape my stepping on 
her. There were only nine olive-brown eggs, half or less the customary 
number. When I called next day, she appeared to be not at home, for 
I could see nothing but nondescript clods and shaven grass. I bent 
right down over the site and suddenly she sprang into view but motion- 
less as one of the clods. I had half a mind to stroke her slaty grey back 
with its palette-knife streaks, dashes and vermiculations of chestnut, buff 
and black, as a week or so before I had stroked the back of a hen 
chaflfinch nesting in a clematis climbing the fruit-shed. I forbore, and 
next morning there were only broken shells. But the whole party was 
scudding about the potato ground. The cock sheared the hedge, but 
the hen advanced on the trespasser with depressed wings and stiffened! 
quills like a displaying turkey. Then, reversing both her intention and 
direction, she exchanged defiance for her own variation of the broken- 
wing act in retreat but preserving the same truculent pose. I left her, 
for where could the family have enjoyed a better dusting-bath than on 
a fallow potato-pitch? 


Old Roses 


The theme of old roses is so fascinating that at the peak of the garden- 
ing season I must give the rest of my space to them and my vine. I have 
almost a surfeit of hybrid perpetuals and hybrid teas, many of which 
bloom almost as big as tea-plates, not from my virtue as a rosarian but 
the more prosaic reason that my soil is clay. But, oh that I had more 
space to write about the old roses—the Gallican, Chinese, Persian, 
Damask, moss, musk, Provins, Provence and cabbage (R. centifolia) roses 
which I have grown for many years! The rarest of them, a Persian 
Damask grown on Omar's grave at Nishapur, is the most commonplace, 
and is far excelled in colour by such as Persica—that fathered the Perne- 
tiana group, a globose, many-folded little rose of the brightest gold—and 
in floribundity by Danae and Penelope, hybrids of the musk rose and 
blooming for four months of the year in such creamy trusses of flower 
that there is hardly room for leaves, in sharp distinction of both form 
and colour to the flat tapestry-like musk roses of puce, mulberry, carmine 
and wine-dark purple. Then there are the velvety Rose of Tuscany (a 
Gallica described with a grace that fits it by Miss Sackville-West), honey- 
scented Xanthina (white with gold centres that blooms in April), Rosa 
Mundi (so much superior with the “Tudor” roses in its splashes of 
carmine on pink to the overpraised York and Lancaster), the white moss 
rose, La Neige, the dazzlingly white buttony Scotch burnet or cuckoo 
rose with its absurdly perfect rotundity, and the equally globular Provence 
roses that Shakespeare called “the provincial Rose.” I must, however, 
mention one modern single rose, “Dainty Bess,” of large shell-pink 
petals with dark maroon centre, which vies with the traditional roses. 


In the Garden 


Fifteen or more years ago I planted a Royal Muscadene vine when 
about four feet high. It now extends for sixteen yards, and has had to 
be supported overhead by a colonnade of white brick pillars connected 
to the house by fifteen white-painted iron rods, each seven feet long. 
Every year this vine produces from 150 to 300 bunches of small sweet 
grapes (if there is a little October sunshine), it is impervious to frost and 
immune to disease, I never feed nor water it (its roots must by now be 
well on the way to Australia), its prunings grow simply by being pushed 
into a bit of waste ground, and it forms a wide canopy of shade on 
the hottest of dog-days. No plant can compare with the vime in the 
fusion of beauty and use nor in the depth of its associations and 
symbolism. Why then does not every gardener, large or small, grow 
an open-air vine? 


H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 72 
Report by John Usborne 


A prize of £5 was offered for an old English teache’s Poem of 
Revolt on “ doing” either “ The Lady of Shalott"” or “A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” for the forty-second time. Parody required. 

The competitors clearly enjoyed composing almost as much as 
I have enjoyed reading and judging their entries. In fact I enjoyed 
them so much that the less I say about them, and the more of them 
that are quoted either in part or in full on this page, the better. 
May I, however, say that since parody was required, and parody of 
either “ The Dream ” or “ Shalott ” doubtlessly implied, I had to dis- 
qualify many whose skill in the tasks they had set themselves I greatly 
admired. Some admirable Poems of Revolt were not revolting 
enough ; perhaps only those who have suffered. . . . Of course far 
more parodists stayed to look down to Camelot than passed onward 
to Athens, but Athenian standards, as is proper, were higher, though 
fewer. 


LINES OF LOATHING: 
And as my pupils come and go 
They'd be surprised indeed to know 
I've loathed for forty years or so 
The Lady of Shalott. 


On either side of the classroom spread 
Young heads of feather or of lead, 
And I, ah fainer were I dead 
Than hear monotonously read 
By graceless lump or clammy clot 
That ambling pad of jingling rhymes, 
Now after two-and-forty times 
More cloying than ambrosial limes 
The Lady of Shalott. (R. J. P. Hewison.) 


To think I'd drag another form about 
That curséd wood, patch up the wall for Snout, 
Again wire fairies’ skirts and Bottom’s ears. 
Those stupid lovers’ tiffs bore me to tears. 
(Olive Wilson.) 


(Mrs. V. R. Ormerod.) 


FRAGMENT OF REVOLT: 

So, Headmaster, take this warning: 
I shall quit tomorrow morning, 

All arrears of salary scorning, 

One by one my chattels pawning— 

Deus avertat Camelot ! 

Free from scholarly ambition, 

I shall live without contrition, 
Whilst consigning to perdition 


The Lady of Shalott ! (C. J. Richards.) 


Note OF JRONY: 
Watch the metre, mark the stresses, 
Note the sibilant caresses 
And the rhythmical excesses— 
Though the stuff my soul oppresses 
I must make them cram a lot. 





* Obtainable from 


the best Bespoke Tailors 


at home and overseas 
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Four drab walls observe me gleaning 
Every subtlest shade of meaning 
From that female so chagrining, 
The Lady of Shalott. (H. A. C. Evans) 


Prizes: £2 to V. B. Young; £1 each to P. M., Nan Wishart, and 
Allan M. Laing. (Unfortunately only room for the first two.) 


FIRST PRIZE 
(V. B. Youne) 
] thought m once a thing sublime 
This pointless and pedestrian rhyme, 
But, “done” the forty-second time 
With notes and schoolboy comments, I'm 
Afraid it doesn’t seem so hot. 
I've talked about its mystery, 
Its putative topography, 
Tennyson and his prosody 
And what he got from Mallory, 
And answered questions patiently 
(All right, 1 know that’s more than three. 
She's put her beastly curse on me, 
The Lady of Shalott.) 


They ask “How did it work, that mirror?” 
“Why did the sap sing tirra lirra? ” 
“Can barges. really go by river 
From Guildford down to Camelot? ” 
“Tm not surprised they called the dame 
Elaine the Blank, but all the same 
That long-haired Lancelot was to blame.” 
“Sir, how d’you think she wrote her name? 
With pencil, pen or what? ” 


Year after year and line by line 

It’s murdered by the pbhilistine, 

Whom I, with all his works, consign 
To a worse place than Camelot. 

And that same verse | loved of yore 

Delights my sou! no longer, nor 

Can I feel aught but loathing for 

That sickening, pale, neurotic bore, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


SECOND PRIZE 


(P. M.) 

Where the bee sucks no more /'/] be a sucker 
Fairies, skip hence—I hope you come a mucker ! 
You may reknit these hempen homespuns here 
And hang a sock on every cowslip’s ear. 

No more I'll drag the Leaving Cert. and Higher 

Thorough bush, thorough brier. 

Puck can go put a girdle round his neck 

For I've touched Bottom finally—a wreck. 
Lord, what mortal fools we teachers be ! 

1 know a Bank where there's a vacancy 

And ro one turns the Dream we once enjoyed 
Into recurring nightmares fit for Freud. 
Midsummer madness. We must bend the knee 
« Before the edicts of the Min. of E. 

Seeing we pensioners be. 


Fill up the glass then, swallow down the pill— 
Here's to our English Heritage, and Will !— 
Jack still has his gill. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 75 


Set by Margaret Usborne 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a limerick 
with rhymes conspicuous for their absence, c.f. the Old Man of 
Tralee who was stung on the leg by a wasp. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than August Ist. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of August 10th. 
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The cable system which connects the members of the Commonwealth with the United 
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LETTERS TO 


The French Elections 


Sir,—It is certainly a sound maxim for every writer that when he is 
misunderstood it is at least partly his fault; but surely it is also a 
sound one for a reader to re-read a sentence which has seemed absurd 
before laughing till he or she “cries over it.” At one point what 
appeared in my article on the French elections might reasonably surprise 
Mme. Gavalda, namely, the inclusion of Protestants amongst the classes 
of the nation particularly affected by Communism. I imagine the word I 
meant to write was “ peasants”; a slip of the pen or my bad hand- 
writing betrayed me, and I oWe an apology to your readers in conse- 


quence. But even so the sentence does not mean what Mme. Gavalda 
seems to think it does, for if | had meant all Protestants were Com- 
munists | should also have meant all intellectuals and all industrial 


workers, Why Mme. Gavalda should find funny the suggestion that the 
two parties forming the Left wing of the Centre (Socialists and M.R.P.) 
should devote the opportunity of freedom from office, if it came their 
way, to winning over citizens who now follow a Communist leadership 
Her other points may be dealt with in her own order. 

(1) On the unfairness of the new electoral law I had written in your 
issue of May 25th. Mme. Gavalda seems to think it was principally 
unjust to the parties which took advantage of it and found it favourable 
to them. Most people think it was unjust to the parties to which it was 
unfavourable. The law was indeed expected to encourage abstention, 
but in fact the proportion of absentees from the poll was almost the 
same as at the general election of 1946. No argument can be drawn 
from it. 

(2) It was not the collapse of the M.R.P. that was remarkable but its 
sturdy survival. In 1946 it had the support of Left-wing Catholics, of 
personal followers of General de Gaulle and of Conservatives who 
wished to vote for the potentially biggest non-Marxist party. When the 
General entered politics in person, and the M.R.P. refused to follow him, 
he carried away at a single stroke more than half the party's supporters. 
Many people thought that the party would not survive the blow or that 
it would sink to less than a quarter of its former strength. It may well 
have done so at one time. It appears however to have, consolidated its 
strength at about one-half of what it was, and now represents an appar- 
ently stable 12 per cent. of the electorate. Those who have left it have 
certafnly not done so for anti-Catholic reasons. Two hundred and ninety- 
five deputies of the new Assembly are committed to find some way of 
helping Church schools—not a majority but certainly more than are 
committed against such a measure. 

With Mme. Gavalda’s point three I have already dealt. As for the 
insinuation of point four, namely, that the Catholic Church is only pre- 
tending to oppose Communism, it is as childish as it is untrue. The 
small body of Catholic intellectuals that “ fellow-travels ” is certainly 
not representative of either official or unofficial church opinion. Since 
it played no important part in the election there was no reason for me 
to mention it.—Yours faithfully, D. R. Gittie. 

1S Quai Bourbon, Paris IV. 
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HOMES FOR THE AGED 


People with eves to see and hearts to feel know more than others the ‘ little tragedies’ of 


daily life 
They know bow urgent is the need for homes for old people who 
though not destitute, find their modest savings diminishing in value 


who prize their independence and prefer to pay what they can afford for their 

accommMedation 

who are sensitive to their surroundings, and need the companionship of those who share 

their * Way ! 

and who are in desperate need of the simple blessings of security and a happy home 
The Methodist ¢ is large home tuated in Wallington, Harrogate, Tankerton, Bognor 
Regis, likley, Liverpool, Hathersage (near Sheffield), Bath, Exmouth, Leamington Spa, 


Eastbourne ( 
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SULY 26, 1953 


THE EDITOR 


Making Ends Meet 


Sir.—Your contributor “ A Miner” asks many questions in his article 
Making Ends Meet, and it would require considerable space to answer 
therh all. I will only deal with a commodity which looms largely in “4 
Miner’s” budget, namely, furniture. 

“A Miner” believes that distribution costs are disproportionate to 
production costs, and wonders if traders are taking advantage of a sellery 
market. All the items of furniture for which he quotes prices are 
utility furniture, the selling price of which is rigidly controlled by the 
Board of Trade. Before the war, when “A Miner” was able to buy 
comparable goods so cheaply, the retailers’ minimum marginal retur 
was 334 per cent.; it is now 25 per cent. maximum, and in the case of 
carpets only 20 per cent. The retailers’ operating expenses have risen 
in the same proportion as the cost of the goods he sells, and there are 
prima facie grounds for the comtention that the present permitted margins, 
so far from being excessive, are actually too low. A more reasonable 
way to reduce the cost of furniture may lie in the manner in which labour 
costs are determined. When an article of furniture is put into produc- 
tion the labour cost for each operation is agreed between the manage- 
ment and workers, and for various reasons the level of these basic rates 
is frequently too high. 

“A Miner” should also ponder on the proposition that a higher 
standard of life entails lower production costs and higher distribution 
costs.—Yours faithfully, BERNARD HOPEWELL. 

Nottingham. 


Sir,—While sharing the annoyance expressed by “A Miner” at the 
rising price of goods accompanied by a deterioration in their quality, | 
am struck by his failure to mention coal. Is this because he does not 
have te pay for it? The rest of us would like to know why, when the 
nation owns the commodity and the means of its distribution, the price 
of coal is so high and the quality so poor.—Yours, &c., 

One Wuose Enns Do Nor Meet. 


Sin,—Mr. Barber makes a vast mistake in his letter when he declares that 
the success of a business “ depends entirely on the workers.” The workers 
(that false cognomen) have simply but carefully to carry out the orders 
from the head or manager. It needs a man of brains and ability to make a 
successful business. 

The Yorkshire village of Saltaire is a striking proof of that for the 
whole village (schools, chapel, mechanics’ institute, &c.) was practically 
built by the founder of those mills where Sir Titus Salt made his fortune 
by the invention of alpaca, so fashionable in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. But on his death the business went down. The men 
were still making good alpaca but it was no longer fashionable. The 
mills were sold cheap to another man of genius, who invented a fine 
thin wool for ladies’ dresses, and another fortune was made 

Good workers are invaluable when they work to order and often from 
among them is found a man of brains and initiative who can rise to the 
position of mill-owner, for it is they who make the fortunes.—Yours 


faithfully, A. SOMMERVILLE 
Braeburn House, Currie, Midlothian. 
Sirn,—The Making Ends Meet articles and letters have been most 


interesting and illuminating. Apparently all these people live in towns 
and their food bills are very high. Living in the country, with a garden 
for fruit and vegetables, cuts out the greengrocer and is an immense 
saving ; the same applies to even six humble hens!—only you must look 
after yourself, otherwise, with the cost of labour nowadays, 
t is no economy and no help towards making ends mecet.—Yours 
faithfully (Mrs.) A. H. TULLoc 
Tylor Hill He “se, 


things 


Canterbury. 


Rugger and Rowing 


Sin.—Janus is always a delight to read, though sometimes he js 4 ¢ 
rowing, so far as Oxford an 
bridge are concerned, is supreme among sports.” Now may one W 
was not distinguished enough either to row in a “ togger” or to pla 
college though I represented the university in two minor contests 
Oxing and cross-country running, dare to express the opinion that Rugoy 
football comes first at Oxford and that this is the most coveted blue 
Outside the universities, especially in London, the Boat Race is deservec!y 
popular, but I doubt whether the crowds of university men at Putney 
would outnumber Pwickenham., 

In an article on rowing in the current issue of Oxford 
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One battery electric tiering truck—that can lift the goods it carries and 


stack them to ceiling level . . . one man, who learned to operate it in 20 minutes . . . and available 


storage space is deubled within the same stores building ! Doubled—or better. There are many 


cases in which storage space under high ceil- 
ings has been trebled by the use of high-lift 
electric tiering trucks. Space, time and la- 
bour can all be saved where electric trucks 
take over the jobs of portage, stacking and 
loading. Versatile, silent, fumeless, cheap 
to run, electric trucks cut costs and raise 


production. 
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“ Many more dons will be found on the rugger ground than on the tow- 
path”; again: “Can anything be done to make rowing more popular? 
As Janus says: “ Rowing is a strange sport,” possibly because it Is a 
sedentary exercise, and this unavoidable handicap may explain why rowing 
blues seldom excel at other sports. In this year’s University Cricket 
Match I understand the Rugby footballers contributed largely to Oxford's 
victory.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, H. W. Pearson. 
United University Club, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


U.N. Salaries 


Sirx.—Janus suggests that the level of salaries paid to British nationals 
who are members of the Unesco staff should be challenged in the next 
Ministry of Education estimates. I am uncertain what proportion of 
Unesco’s 1950 budget of $8 millions was borne by the U.S.A., but the 
American contribution to the budget of the U.N. itself is some 39 per 
cent.—an immense proportion of the cost of an organisation comprising 
sixty States. 

Since the headquarters of the U.N. are in America, the level of 
remuneration of staff must obviously be ong which compares not un- 
favourably with that prevailing locally for work demanding comparable 
qualifications, Thus the rate for the job throughout the U.N. and its 
agencies is based on American standards, and by far the heaviest pro- 
portion of the cost is borne by American tax-payers. In these circum- 
stances, does Janus believe that it is desirable or practicable to reduce 
the general level of U.N. remuneration (what would be the effect on 
U.S. nationals?) or would he have the reduction apply to British nationals 
only? Janus is, of course, aware of the immensely higher cost of living, 
fis compared with that in the U.K., prevailing in the various countries 
where the U.N. and its agencies are situated. No doubt he is also 
aware that most of the appointments are in the nature of short-term 
contracts.—Yours faithfully, Gordon EVANs. 

Sharperton, Morpeth, Northumberland. 


B.Z. Brides 


Sie,—Your correspondent, Mr, Spooner, implies that, because his own 
marriage is a success, Anglo-German marriages cannot fail; and that, 
because he is unaware of the hardships that I described, they therefore 
do not exist. This is poor logic. Mr. Spooner’s wife was “ not homeless, 
poor, or without work ”: he himself enjoys reading the Spectator. Both 
are fortunate, but neither is typical of the army lads and army wives of 
1 wrote.—Yours faithfully, BENJAMIN RICHARDs. 


Germany. 


whom 


Trent Bridge to Baker Street 


Six,—It would be interesting to know how Mr. Mallalieu, in his flight 
from Nottingham to Baker Street, managed to arrive at Euston.—Yours 
sincerely W. Hersert Seencer. 
tvenue, Duffield, Derby. 


~ . 

Christopher Fry 
Sir,—The dropping of a word by your printer in my review of Chris- 
topher Fry's A Sleep of Prisoners must, for the theologically-minded, 
have made nonsense of my summary of Mr. Fry’s religious attitude. 
The word missing is “ personal,” and the sentence affected should, of 


course, read: “Speech after speech is heavily loaded with precise, if 
often unusual, thought which all adds up to a profoundly personal 
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religious statement "—a belief, as Mr. Stanford points out, that “ there 

is a view of the world according to which the paradox is above every 

system” (Kierkegaard).—Yours faithfully, Joun 
Longmans Green & Co. Ltd., Clifford Street, WJ. 


Gt EST, 


Deisdaimonia 
Sir,—-Some of. the lawyers who annoyed Mr. Nicolson by not Walking 
under a ladder may have been aware of the Christian interpretation of 
this superstition, which recalls that a ladder was probably used at the 
crucifixion. If so, many will hold that the custom which js so widely 
observed is not without some small value.—yY ours truly, 
D. M. GReenHacon. 
The Vicarage, Guilden Morden, Royston, Herts. 


By Rail to Thaxted 


Sir,—May I say how much I have enjoyed the delightful article, The 
Rails Run Over the Hill, in the Spectator of June 29th Having 
known Thaxted and district all my life (being born within five miles) 
I found it specially interesting, and often in recent years when travelling to 
Audley End I have looked out at Elsenham on the scene so well described, 
I have often desired to travel on that little line but never have been 
able to do so, and it looks as though it may soon be closed now. I well 
remember the opening ceremony, and I think Sir Walter Gilbey (first 
Bart.) took a leading part in it—Yours faithfully, H. BurGess Smiru, 
16 Hintlesham Avenue, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 


The New Stamps 


Sir,—It was a laudable gesture on the part of the Postmaster-General 
to revert back, after a lapse of many years, to the Universal Postal Union 
regulation colours for the stamps for printed matter, internal and foreign- 
letter postage. Is he aware, however, that no fewer than six current 
denominations, if I am not mistaken, are at variance with U.P.U. regula- 
tions, by reason of their values being printed in words and not figures? 
I refer to the values from sevenpence to one shilling inclusive.—Yours 
faithfully, C. G. PARSON. 
40 Inverness Terrace, W.2, 


Back to the Great Western ? 
Sir,—l am writing to you on behalf of the recently formed West Country 
Writers’ Assoéiation, whose first President is Eden Phillpotts and whose 
Vice-Presidents include H. A. Vachell, St. John Ervine, Lady Vyvyan, 





John Moore, Christopher Fry, Marguerite Steen, “ Jan Stewer” (A, J. 
Coles), A. L. Rowse, Frederick Grisewood and Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 
My committee unanimously decided at their recent meeting to press 


for the restoration of the Great Western Railway as the title of that part 


of the British Railways’ system now referred to as “ Western Region.” 
The West Country Writers’ Association is non-political and offers no 
opinions as to the merits or the demerits of nationalisation. What it 


feels is that a title so affectionately and obstinately retained in the common 
speech should not have been dropped, particularly as the Great Western 
Railway, under that title, has figured in English literature much more 
prominently than any of the other regional railways. 

Will all those who agree send me a postcard giving name and address 
with the words, “Give us back our Great Western Railway,” and I 
will see that they are forwarded in the form of.a petition to the quarter 
where it is most likely to have effect 7?—Yours, &c., 

I. Waveney Girvan, Chairman 

Tudor House, Princeton Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


_ Cards and the Cardless 


Sin,—Janus does not mind identity cards. In 1938 the Postmaster- 
General said to Mr. I. N. Vestor, “ Lend me three pounds. You can have 
it back at any time at any of my numerous addresses. All you have to 
do is to produce this book. which I am now giving you and in which the 
transaction is recorded.” So Mr. Vestor handed over the notes and 
received the book. 

In 1950 this ‘gentleman attended at a Post Office, proffered the book, 
and asked for £3. “Since you handed over the money we have thought 
of something else,” replies the representative of the P.M.G. “ You must 
now produce an identity card.” 

“ But I have not got an identity card. I am a deserter/forgetful/an 
American citizen " (strike out that which does not apply). 

“Very well. Good, very good indeed: no money for you,” replies 
the P.M.G. 

I hope Janus will lend me a multiple of £3 on that principle. Before 
he gets it back he must acknowledge me as Archimandrite of Peru, and 
perform suitable genuflections.—Yours, &c., Max Kenyon 

2 Doughty Street, W.C.2. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


N his Hill of Dreams, an early novel, Machen tells the story 

of one Lucian Taylor, of his genius, of his garret-starvation, 

of his hallucinated walks through the streets of London and 
of his death through an overdose of laudanum. His hero is a 
smudgy enough figure, and would have no life in him at all were 
it not clear, from a hundred coincidences of place and detail, that 
he is in fact a self-portrait, conventionalised to suit the ninetyish 
fashion and toned to the background of the day, on which the lilies 
of art are somewhat monotonously twined with the poppies of some 
vice unspecified. Yet even in the slough of his Yellow Book 
discipleship Machen had moments of self-criticism. One of these 
is recorded in The Hill of Dreams itself. Lucian Taylor has sent his 
masterpiece of laboured prose to a rascally publisher, who has 
rejected it. Some months later, however, he recognises, in a story 
under this same publisher's imprint, his own work amended and ex- 
panded by an old literary hand by the name of Ritson ; and, to his 
surprise, he discovers that the parts which Ritson has added are often 
very good ; “ spoilt here and there for some tastes by the cataloguing 
method, a somewhat materialistic way of taking an inventory of the 
holy country things; but, for that very reason, contrasting to great 
advantage with Lucian’s hints and dreams and note of haunting.” 

Now the great virtue of Machen’s Far off Things and Things Near 
and Far—written twenty years after The Hill of Dreams, and now 
reprinted in a single volume as The Autobiography of Arthur 
Machen*—is that it is the product of a Ritson-Taylor collaboration. 
Both sides of Machen’s talent are here fused for the first and last 
time in his career as a writer, and the architect of this fusion was 
the enlightened editor of the Evening News, on which Machen was 
employed for many of his middle. years, and who asked him to 
write his literary reminiscences for the paper. What he produced 
was, in the words of Morchard Bishop, who introduces the present 
reprint, “a picture, fresh, precise, timeless.” The influences of 
Oscar Wilde and Alfred Harmsworth had come to preside jointly 
‘over a book which may well find a permanent place on the shelf 
of minor English classics. 

Machen was born at Newport, Monmouth, in 1863. His father, 

n impecunious clergyman, was unable to send him to the university, 
and in the loneliness of a remote and desolate hill-country which 
half-fascinated and half-frightened him, the boy dedicated himself 
to the goddess of art, a divinity whom he quickly came to identify 
with the degenerate Venus of the Roman legions which had once 
been quartered at Isca Silurum, close to his own home. Like his 
character Lucian Taylor he “took all obsolescence for his pro- 
vince.” He haunted the ancient sites of the country, which he writes 
of under its old name of Gwent, and when he went up to London 
to take a job he almost immediately threw it up and retired to a 
series of lodging-houses in which to write. “In the spirit,” he says 
of Taylor, “ he made a singular study of corruption,” and certainly 
there is a period nastiness about The Great God Pan, the only 
considerable success of his early years. But the chief shortcoming 
of the young Arthur Machen is that, although he devoted himself 
to the art of writing, he had very little experience to express; the 
result is a contrived prose that fails even within its own convention 
by relying too heavily on a few evocative adjectives, of which 
“fairy” is the most unfortunate. 

But there was all the time another Arthur Machen who took no 
part in his writing and whose favourite books were Rabelais, Don 
Quixote and Humphrey Clinker, a querulous, lively, convivial fellow 
with a fund of dubious scholarship, a keen eye for landscape and a 
wry pleasure in the quirks of character and roguery he found in his 
fellow men. This second Machen did not become dominant until, 
at 39, with his little family inheritance exhausted, he abandoned 
his prolonged apprenticeship to the writing of studied prose to tour 
with the Benson company in minor Shakespearean parts. From the 
stage to journalism was a step from a profession Machen respected 
to one that he despised. Yet if he had learned the art of direct 
writing somewhat earlier, if he had visualised a public fascinated 
neither by black magic nor by curiously disguised fantasies, who 
did not see the brass lamps swinging outside pubs as so many 
“infernal thuribles,’ he would have given us more writing as 


good as the autobiography. 
Here we are very far from the lurid prose of The Hill of Dreams. 
The medium which Machen evolved in his fifties is capable of 
* The Autobiography of Arthur Machen. With an introduction by 


M rohard Bis! »p Richards Press 15s.) 


infinite variations ; with it*he can convey a clear sense of the 
throw up a telling detail without overstressing it, pass from 4 
curious digression on the subject of alchemy to a nostalgic grumblg 
against the shoddy age in which he wrote, turn from there to g 
reminiscence of London in the ‘eighties, and then to a descriptiog 
of that Monmouth country which inspires the very finest Passages 
in the book. 

“On the one side, then, the steep dark ascent of St. Julian's 
Wood ; on the other the swift fall of the bank to the yellow river 
where, likely enough, there would be a man in a coracle fishing 
for salmon. And then there came a certain turn, where suddenly 
one saw the long, great wall of the mountain in the west, and the 
high dome of Twyn Barlwm, a prehistoric tumulus ; and down below 
an island in the green meadows by the river, the little white 
Caerleon, shining in the sun. There is a grey wall on one side of 
it, a very old and mouldering wall to look at, and indeed it is old 
enough, for it is all that remains of the Roman wall of Isca Silurum, 
headquarters of the Second Augustan Legion. 

“ But there white in the sun of some summer afternoon of fifty 
years ago or so, Caerleon still stands for me shining, beautiful, g 
little white city in a dream, with the white road coming down the 
hill from Newport, down out of St. Julian's Wood, and so to the 
level river meadows, and so winding in a curve and coming to the 
town over the bridge.” 

That vision of the place where he was born Machen had been 
trying in vain to write down through all the years of his yellow. 
bookishness. Lucian Taylor would no doubt have found him 
somewhat materialistic in his way of “taking an inventory of the 
holy country things.” But this is one of the best pieces of auto. 
biographical writing of the century, a book in the tradition of de 
Quincey yet with a crispness of outline all its own. Machen touches 
on all the Edwardian themes; he celebrates food and wine, the 
country of Touraine and the Fleet Street taverns; he speculates 
with the theosophists and curses the radicals; yet always with 
a difference. For he is at heart a regionalist, an inhabitant of 
the Silurian border with the blood of the last legions in his veins, 


J. M. Couen. 


Verses from the Persian of 
Abu Talib Kalim (d. 1651) 


Poet Laureate to the Emperor Shah Jahan 


WISDOM ACHIEVED 


WHOEVeR shall attain the goal of Wisdom, 

Will shut his lips for good on “ Where" and “ Why 3) 
The Camel-bell relapses into silence 

When once we reach the Caravan Seral. 


AMBITION V. CONTENTMENT 


WHOBVER's heart ambition sears 
Must crouch on bended knee 

To quaff, until his thirst be slaked, 
The bitter-tasting sea. 


Who has a little flask to fill 
Will be content to wait 

Until the gentle rain outpours 
Enough his thirst to sate. 


THE WORLD A BOOK 


Tue World is a very ancient battered tome 
In which its tale is writ: 

Alas! the first and the concluding pages 
Have fallen out of it. 


J.C. B. Bowen. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14/d.; Canada (Canadiaa 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Totalitarian Eclipse 


Eclipse of the Rising Sun. By Toshikazu Kase. Edited by David 


Nelson Rowe. (Cape. 18s.) 


Orricia. photographs of the Japanese armistice ceremony on board 
USS. ‘ Missouri’ in August, 1945, show in the foreground a grave 
young frock-coated Japanese, deferentially holding Shigemitsu’s 
walking-stick for him while he signs. It is the author of this book, 
who served before and throughout the war as adviser on American 
affairs in the Japanese Foreign Office. Japan never found her 
Trevor-Roper ; and since most other Japanese who knew as much 
about the day-to-day conduct of the war either felt called on to 
commit suicide or are now in prison, we shall probably never get a 
more coherent picture of the Japanese side of the war, and particu- 
larly the last days, than Mr. Kase here gives us from his ringside 
seat in Tokyo. All who fought against the Japanese and are in the 
Jeast degree curious about their enemy should read it. 

They must, however, do so with their eyes open to various defects 
of presentation, some of the kind one expects to find in any 
Japanese apologetics, some of the author’s own. The book is a little 
smug. F.O. officials deserve no particular credit for lining up on 
the side of the angels against war, which circumscribes and invali- 
dates their professional activities. It degenerates often into patches 
of the deepest purple. It occasionally presents black unblushingly 
and without warning as white. It abounds in those elegant half- 
truths with which the Japanese like to deceive themselves and hope 
to deceive others ; it may be true that hostilities between China and 
Japan were “a piece of deep malice on the part of fortune,” but 
there is a good deal more to it than that. It is untidily put together 
and sometimes contradicts itself. The worst of these faults are 
taken up by the American editor, who has fitted the text throughout 
with some useful deflationary footnotes. 

The author gives a clear picture of the low esteem in which 
diplomacy was held in Japan during the swashbuckling ‘30s; so 
that it is not difficult to believe that it was sheer lack of co-ordina- 
tion, rather than deliberate duplicity, which resulted in the Pearl 
Harbour attack being launched while a Japanese mission was still 
treating in Washington. “As usual the fighting services did not 
take the F.O. into their confidence but kept vital decisions secret 
from it.” As usual, too, long-standing jealousy caused the fighting 
services to keep vital decisions secret from each other, except for 
the few months in 1941-42 while all was going well for both. 

Most valuable is Mr. Kase’s account of the months after the loss 
of Saipan in the summer of 1944, when the tide of war turned, and 
the F.O. felt free to canvass, at first in secret, the more liberal 
members of the Government about the advisability of engineering 
a diplomatic peace. When in 1945 the relentless accelerando of 
disaster forced them to act really quickly, they unwisely chose to 
proceed through Soviet Russia, and met the snubs and procrastina- 
tion to which we are all now accustomed from this quarter. (Mr. 
Malik was Soviet ambassador in Tokyo at the time.) They had 
further to contend with “wildcat” peace overtures started inde- 
pendently by the Japanese military and naval attachés in Stockholm 
and Berne respectively ; with tapped telephones and the other normal 
attentions of the military police, from which no Japanese civilian 
however exalted was exempt; latterly with the unknown terror of 
the atom bombs—such was the confusion in Japan by then that 
American broadcasts were for some days Tokyo's best source of 
news about what had happened—and throughout with the insane 
vanity and obstinacy of the Army and Navy. Even on August 9th, 
Anami, the War Minister, was still saying he thought the chances 
of victory were even. 

The story reaches its climax on the night of August 14th, 1945, 
when the gramophone record bearing the Emperor's speech to be 
broadcast the next day had to be protected from the bands of 
disaffected soldiers who had broken into the palace to find and 
destroy it. Two shivering chamberlains crouched on guard over 
it all night in a cellar, and escaped notice only because an air-raid 
black-out forced the soldiers to carry out their search at that point 
by torchlight. The extent and the violence of the internal opposi- 
tion to the Emperor’s surrender decision—culminating in mass 
suicide by a group of fanatics outside the Imperial Palace—will 
surprise those who have commonly regarded his divine authority 
“s absolutely unquestioned and unquestionable by his subjects. 

MERVYN HORDER. 


«The Baron” 


The Life of Baron von Hiigel. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (Dent. | 


258.) 

FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL was a unique person. Doubtless this is, in a 
sense, true of all of us, but there are not many whose uniqueness 
appears important. Von Hiigel was a man who caused all who 
knew him to exclaim, “I never met anyone like him.” He had a 
deep and wide influence on the religious life of this country, not 
chiefly by the effect produced on the general public by his writings 
but by the impact of his teaching on the few who lead and set the 
tone of theological thinking. He was regarded as a prophet and 
sage by very many who were not members of his Church, and 
indeed it would probably be true to say that hic influence has been 
more effective outside than inside the Roman communion. The 
biography of such a man ought to give us an account of his external 
career and the environment in which he grew up, but more important 
is it that it should depict the person in his inner spiritual being, make 
us feel something of what his friends found in him and relate his 
philosophy and theology to his experience. Nothing could be more 
difficult, and it is with gratitude that one who could claim to be in the 
outer circle of von Hiigel’s friends reports that Mr. de la Bedoyere 
has notably succeeded. He has given a faithful picture of the man, 
with all his eccentricities, his excessive elaborateness in trifles, his 
humour and his prejudices. Helfied by some very full diaries and 
intimate correspondence, Mr. Bedoyere has enabled us also to under- 
stand the intellectual and spiritual conflicts which left deep marks 
upon his face and character. 

It was the Baron’s own conclusion that a state of tension is the 
means by which religious experience may be deepened and enriched, 
Certainly it was so in his case. The tension between the scientific, 
philosophical and critical intelligence which he possessed in a high 
degree and loyalty to the Church in which he had found the joy of 
worship was never wholly resolved. It became acute in the painful 
years of the Modernist controversy. There is nothing on this subject 
in Mr. Bedoyere’s book which will come as a surprise to those who 
are already familiar with the published documents. Perhaps it 
becomes clearer that, from the outset, von Hiigel and Loisy were 
really pursuing different lines, though this was evident enough from 
Loisy’s later writings. . 

The author deals fairly with George Tyrrell, whose career was a 
real tragedy, though his epigram summing up the contrast between 
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the Baron and his friend, “ the saint who was not a martyr and the 
martyr who was not a saint,” could be criticised. After all, it 
depends what one means by “saint.” The final estimate of the 
value of von Hiigel’s work in the philosophy of religion and theology 
is not attempted in this biography, and we must hope that some 
further studies of his thought will help us to see what is living and 
what is dead in it. Mr. Bedoyere has a penetrating remark on the 
differences between von Hiigel’s way of seeking for truth and that 
of the scholastics. His was a profoundly intuitive mind which appre- 
hended truths like illuminated points surrounded by a penumbra 
of twilight which shaded into darkness. He gazed steadily at these 
truths in the conviction that the light would grow. So long as the 
theology of the Roman Catholic Church is dominated by scholas- 
ticism it seems likely that von Hiigel’s influence will be more effective 
outside its fold. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to conclude this review of an impor- 
tant book with an Anglican comment, which may shock Mr. 
Bedoyere as it certainly would have shocked the Baron. During his 
life, | wondered why a man of such great intelligence should feel it 
his duty to hold fast to the Papacy, when for him most of its acts 
were a part of the problem of evil, and by so doing should have 
subjected himself to so much agony of mind and spirit. After 
reading*the “ Life” that wonder still remains. W. R. MaATTHEWws. 


A Rough Ride 


A Dragon Apparent. By Norman Lewis. (Cape. 1s.) 


Tuts is a travel book of unusual interest and distinction. 
Apprehending that it may not be long before the whole of the Far 
East becomes, like China, inaccessible to the independent traveller, 
Mr. Lewis decided to go to French Indo-China while the going was 
good. It was not, as a matter of fact, at all good when he got 
there; but he is clearly a person of determination and resource, 
and in the end he saw a great deal of the sprawling, war-torn 
country, finishing up in a Viet Minh command-post under fire from 
French 25-pounders. 

Mr. Lewis is a dispassionate and objective observer. Like one 
of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s heroes, he seems hardly to react at all to 
the impact of fantastic, dangerous or incomprehensible events. 
Tigers, bandits, hairpin bends, forest fires—no emotional eddies dis- 
turb the even flow of his narrative when it deals with such pheno- 
mena as these. They are not dramatised, they are not laughed off ; 
they are simply described, like everything else, with wry fidelity. 
This air of unassuming self-possession generates great confidence 
in Mr. Lewis and heightens the curiosity with which we follow his 
adventures. Only occasionally does it lead him into sins of 
omission, as, for instance, when he writes 

“Some of the drivers were showing signs of tiredness, and 
probably nervous strain. ... The road was no better than a ledge 
round the flank of a low hill, On our right was a precipice. 

The lorry ahead suddenly turned off the road and went over the 
side. Gently, almost, it was lowered from sight among the bamboos. 
Up till the last fraction of a second before a thousand graceful 
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stems screened it from our view it was still upright and quite level 
The soldiers in it had hardly risen from their seats and raised thei 
arms not so much in alarm, it seemed, as to wave farewell.” 
Was it farewell 2. Were they all killed 2 Mr. Lewis, for once over, 
doing his detachment, makes no further reference to the incident, 

His travels took him to Cambodia, to Annam and to Laos, and 
he gives a fascinating account of those primitive, ancient, d 
peoples, the Mois and the Meos. As individuals, most of the French 
emerge in a sympathetic light, but the colonial régime does not seem 
to have impressed him favourably. 

“I wondered” (he concludes) “whether it had all been worth 
it—this brief shotgun marriage with the West, now to be so relegt. 
lessly broken off. Had there been, after all, some mysterio 
historical necessity for all the bloodshed, the years of scorn, the 
servitude, the contempt ? Could some ultimately fructifying proces 
have been at work?” Even a partial answer, Mr. Lewis thinks, 
will have to be left to an observer of the next generation. 

Meanwhile, an observer of this one has produced a brilliant report 
on a period of violent transition in a strange land. The quality of 
Mr. Lewis’s writing will, | hope, be apparent from the extracts | 
have quoted; and it only remains to note that, by some happy 
coincidence, the selective precision of the author’s prose is matched 
by his skill as a photographer. A Dragon Apparent is a very good 
book indeed. PETER FLEMING, 


Schoenberg and the Future 
Style and Idea. By Arnold Schoenberg. (Williams and Norgate, 15s.) 


THERE was something of the Savage—or at least aggressively mis- 
understood—Messiah about Schoenberg. His tone was apocalyptic 
yet aggrieved ; and it is clear that, with all his rather too ostentatious 
confidence in the future’s verdict on his music (“the essence of 
genius is that it is the future. That is why genius is nothing to the 
present”), the “ unheard of” hostility of the Viennese Press and 
musical world to his early works marked his character with that 
sense of persecution and inferiority-superiority understandably 
common among Central European Jewish intellectuals and cham. 
pions of unpopular minority movements in the arts or any other 
field of interest. 

Understandable, but still unattractive ; and those who are anxious 
to extract the often valuable essence from these essays must make 
up their minds in advance to being lectured and patronised, to 
being patient with hard-luck stories and extremes of adulation and 
resentment—in fact, to being scapegoats for the sins of the Viennese 
musical world committed against Arnold Schoenberg in the first 
two decades of the present century. Their goodwill is likely to be 
further tested by the author's avowed unwillingness to “hide the 
fact that I am not born in this language,” his contemptuous treat- 
ment of the precision-instrument of the English language as a poor 
makeshift for his native German. 

The essays on Mahler and on composition with twelve “ tones” 
(i.e., notes, surely a significant rearrangement of this five-'etter row) 
are by far the most interesting, those on “ Brahms the Progressive” 
and on “ Heart and Brain in Music * combining penetrating criticism 
with much special pleading. Of Mahler he writes with passionate 
and aggressive enthusiasm, and it is interesting to read all that a 
sensitive idealist and greatly gifted musician can find in Mahler's 
personality and music. His theory of genius is totalitarian and 
indivisible. Nothing about a great man, he claims, is secondary, 
and Mahler's genius is perceptible from the very aspect of his 
scores. In any case “ the longing of the scul for its God is the only 
content’ which all great men wish to express.” The argument is 
dangerously rotund if not completely circular, and rests on premises 
that are stated rather than proved. Genius is always of such and 
such a nature (roughly Mahler’s nature); this was Mahler's nature 

ergo, Mahler is a genius. All works by geniuses are, in all their 
parts, works of genius ; all Mahler’s works are by Mahler—ergo, all 
works by Mahler are works of genius, &c. With the best will in the 
world the mind wanders to La Fontaine or to Berlioz. 

Schoenberg was very irritated by the critics who said that he did 
not care for “ sound” but hastens to add (not wholly unjustly) that 
today sound is seldom associated with idea and that he himself 
finds the “ delight in colour [sic] overrated.” (He means, presum- 
ably, colour is overrated, not the delight in it.) Of his system of 
twelve-note composition he says that it has no other aim than 
comprehensibility, and that, “although it seems to increase the 
listener's difficulties, it compensates for this deficiency by penalising 
the composer.” This is surely a very unhappy state of affairs as 
well as an unhappy piece of logic. For if the listener finds twelve- 
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note music incomprehensible and unenjoyable, it is cold comfort 
to him to know that the composer too has found it difficult and 
unenjoyable to write. 


Schoenberg would presumably have replied that it arose from a 
historical necessity (he was a musical determinist), that enjoyment as 
such is for the groundlings and that, in any case, he wrote—as all 
geniuses write—for the future. Yet Verdi delighted his contempor- 
aries, and even Wagner lived to see his Zukunftsmusik making rapid 
headway on every front. After thirty years Schoenberg's music is 
hardly more widely understood or appreciated than when “ historical 
necessity ” drove him to elaborate a new syntax. This Athanasius 
with his little band was contra mundum to the end. Can it be that 
he mistook for historical necessity what was, in fact, a private way 
out of a private impasse of his own? Some such gnawing doubt 
of the truth of his own messianic claims would certainly help to 
explain the persistence of a bitter and aggrieved mentality in a man 
who for at least 30 years was highly respected as a musical thinker 
and teacher, though only in a very narrow sense successful as a 
composer. ‘ MArTIN Cooper. 


The Brontes: A New Interpretation 


Immortal Wheat. By Kathleen Wallace. (Heinemann, 12s. 64d.) 


‘THe sub-title of this book runs: “A personal interpretation mainly 
a fictional form”—the italics are mine—“ of the lives of the 
rontés.” The surprise to me is in the word “ fiction,” since I con- 
fess to finding little of this except in the Lytton Strachey manner of 
dmirable portrait-painting. If the fiction creeps in, it reads to me 
ike truth and certainly to a far greater degree than in many of the 
recent publications written “round” this family. 


Miss Wallace divides her book into two parts, separate and yet 
belonging of necessity much to each other. The first part she calls 
“* Themselves.” In it she outlines the lives of the family and their 
oe and the surrounding landscapes with a knowledge and keen- 

ess of perception only possible to one who is herself an imaginative 
find experienced writer. The second part she names simply “ What 
they wrote,” and in this section she analyses and describes with 
Infinite care and subtlety the poems and novels of Charlotte, Emily 
and Anne. She belongs to what | call “ The Gondal Class,” that is, 
she firmly believes, with many others, in the strong influence of the 
childhood-daydream writings on their later novels. For myself, I 
like to think that the vast French-romance reading of Charlotte and 
the Hoffmann tales in German that so fascinated Emily, together 
with the best of true fireside Yorkshire and Irish tales that they heard 
from their nurse Tabby and their father the rector, not to speak of 
their own experiences, were as much behind the making of Wuther- 
ing Heights and Jane Eyre as all the Gondal and Angrian romances, 
Miss Wallace gives to Shirley, a book sometimes shirked by lesser 
critics, the place it deserves as one of the best of regional novels 
with a really interesting and accurate historical foundation. Villette 
and Wuthering Heights she recognises as masterpieces, and she 
shows us why, not only by sound quotation, Sut also by close 
argument and devoted study. 
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I find this book strangely refreshing in the author's denial of 
what she calls “claptrap psychiatry "—which has been so much 
used in recent years that Miss Wallace even suggests someone may 
be driven to finding that Emily had a “ fixation for her dog Keeper” 
Yet another charming trait is her accent on the natural gaiety which, 
in spite of ever-present tragedy, the sisters enjoyed. As she says 
“they are not always obscured by the ferment of their high wrought 
brains, these three girls. Not ailing, nor sunk in trouble. The 
Brontés had fun.” How true this is, and does it not cry out jg 
their letters to each other and in Charlotte’s highly amusing 
notes to her faithful Ellen Nussey? Miss Wallace is too 
deep read in all the Bronté written material to miss this, She 
places the light-hearted William Weightmann, the flirtatious curate 
for all time by stating: “Willy is always sending presents to the 
household ; his unique gift to the three sisters lay in that he and 
no one else gave them their girlhood”; and in her sympathetic 
drawing of Charlotte’s husband we understand why Charlotte mar. 
ried him “in spite ”"—and at last! No Bronté-lover should fail to 
add this delightful and companionable book to his shelf. 


ELEANOR SLINGsBY, 


The Milk of Human Blindness 


Fables for Our Time and The Last Flower. By James Thurber, 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is a book called Cream of Thurber. It is well that there is, 
if only to indicate the truth that any mildly persistent reader of this 
mildly persistent writer will in due course find Skim Thurber, Sour 
Thurber and, from time to time, Nasty Curdled Thurber, full of old 
cigarette ends and the bitter taste of last night’s gin. This volume 
of reprints, deceptively got up to look like a child’s story book, 
seems to me to come pretty near to being the pure milk. It isa 
balanced diet for those who are insane enough, or helpless enough, 
to like the stuff. One looks at it with the same old creepy curiosity, 
and as usual finds curious creepiness. I hope I’m not giving the 
impression that the book isn’t funny. You may laugh like anything 
at the Lion Who Wanted to Zoom and who borrowed an eagle's 
wings. “ His weight was too great for the eagle’s wings to support, 
and besides he did not know how to fly, never having tried it before. 
So he crashed at the foot of the rock and burst into flames.” You 
may render yourself fit to be tied at Mr. Thurber’s illustrations of 
A. E. Housman’s “Oh when I was in love with you ’—one of a 
short series in which he takes a terrible revenge on ten poems which, 
willingly or unwillingly, he has learned by heart at some time. But 
as for me I know that it is funny, yet at the end I find myself sitting 
staring straight into a blank. 

It may have been this effect of Mr. Thurber’s works that Mr. T.$ 
Eliot was referring to when he said, with elegant reserve, “ To some 
extent, they will be a document of the age they belong to.” “ To some 
extent,” no doubt, because to a great extent that age is not funny 
at all, but also because in a number of ways it is not as unpleasant 
as Mr. Thurber makes it seem. For example, his parable in pictures, 
“The Last Flower,” deals with the old theme of the recurrent war 
without paying anything like enough attention to the fact that the 
intervals of peace may be worth living through. This part of the 
book is mostly horrible, though it is redeemed by the occasional 
appearance of a pack of enthusiastic dogs. For a moment I thought 
it was also redeemed by a sketch of a woman breaking into song, 
but there was just a slight twist in the mouth of a man listening 
to her which stopped all thought of redemption. For that slight 
twist of the mouth is Thurber. There is no escaping it even in 
those incongruous passages of clear beauty which escapists like to 
think they have found at times—for example in his phrase somewhere 
in The Beast in Me and Other Animals in which he says that life, 
which was once a plentiful wine, is now a rare brandy, or in the fable 
in the present volume about “a white unicorn with a golden horn 
quietly cropping roses in the garden.” Thurber’s irony cannot be 
denied now, ‘even if he himself would like to deny it. All his books 
are humorous books, and yet it remains unlikely that this sad 
man, who has been nearly blind for much of his life, is just trying to 
be funny. All the “Fables of Our Time” are little miracles of 
simple statement, but they are not statements of simple thought. Mr. 
Thurber’s works may indeed be a document of the age they belong 
to, but it is a complex age and his humour is a rare and complex 
humour which nobody has yet succeeded in analysing. Nearly every- 
body might find something funny in this book. But it would be the 
final insult to Mr.Thurber to say that he represented the common 
man. Watter TAPLIN. 
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A housewife 
in Melbourne 


goes shopping ... 





And an exporter here in Britain wants to know all about 
what she buys. He wants other information as well, for the 
success of his Australian export venture may depend on it. 
Many shrewd British exporters consult the Bank of 
Australasia which is in constant touch with all aspects of 
life in Australia and New Zealand. The information 
available at the Bank is accurate and up-to-date, it can be 
relied upon absolutely. Please call at, or write to, either 
of the addresses given below. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
LIMITED 


Manager: G. C. Cowan 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Sireet, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Opposite Australia House) 
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Sailor and Sportsman 


The Sky was Always Blue. By Admiral Sir William James. (Methuen. 
213.) 


Tuts is a pleasant record of a sailor's life, quietly and simply related 
in a manner that is almost conversational. It never delves much into 
causes or into the tortuous realms of introspection, but is fast- 
moving, matter-of-fact and entertaining. The method has its dis- 
advantages, for little is revealed of human nature or of the author's 
deeper thoughts ; it is not a revealing book. There are no portraits 
of great contemporaries to which future generations will turn, no 
attempt to capture in words a vital moment or a vivid scene. On 
few occasions only does the author speak at length of public affairs, 
and when he does so the interest; it must be admitted, sometimes 
flags. Historians seeking facts will turn With disappointment from 
this autobiography of one who, in two world wars and in the inter- 
vening years, took part in affairs of great moment, A handful of 
scattered details on, for example, the Dieppe Raid, the famous 
Room 40 of the Naval Intelligence Division, and the introduction of 
the three-watch system, is the extent of the harvest. 

Successful though Admiral James was in his profession, the truth 
is that work never seems to have become the overriding and sole 
consideration for him; it did not totally engulf him or ever deny 
him long the consolations of private life and recreation. It can be 
asserted with confidence that no other topic receives half the space 
in this book that is devoted to the shooting of game. 

The book’s title suggests what the contents confirm—that it has 
all been an enjoyable experience. Admiral James is a grandson of 
Sir John Millais, whose portrait of him as “ Bubbles” brought him 
unwonted fame in his childhood and a nickname he never lived 
down ; and he grew up ina circle both wealthy enough and cultured 
enough to provide ample chances to sample the good things of life. 
The art of being happy was early learnt, particularly at country 
pursuits—there is no evidence of an abiding first love for the sea 
and the secret of this contentment was never lost, even among the 
responsibilities which fell on him as Commander-in-Chief, Ports- 
mouth, during three desperate years of war. He was able each 
afternoon during the summer of 1940 to walk on Portsdown Hill. 

“Just when I was getting rather bored with this walk Colonel 
Thistlethwayte invited me to a day's shooting on the reverse side of 
the hill. That was the beginning of a remarkable shooting season. 
The Colonel, who was too old to shoot, left it to me ; the covers at 
Southwick Park were within twenty minutes’ motor dmnve of 
Admiralty House and once, or sometimes twice, a week, I slipped 
away with two other guns for an hour or two, depending on the 
pressure of Service work. We three guns often shot between seventy 
and a hundred pheasants in these short sessions, and our total bag 
at the end of the season was 1,450 pheasants and a large number of 
rabbits and hares. I owe a great debt to the Colonel.” 

The Admiral’s story is full of such gratitude for the blessings he 
has received. This enthusiasm, when combined with the added 
virtues of a kindly tolerance—which is not often disturbed—towards 
those of opposing views, and a genuine love for and appreciation 
of mankind in general, makes, if not an important book, at least 
one to be read with much pleasure. G. P. Griacs. 
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by Joseph Mackiewicz 
Foreword by ARTHUR BLISS LANE, former U.S, 
Ambassador to Poland. 


The massacre of over 4,000 Polish Officers in Katyn Wood was one of the 
most terrible crimes of the Second World War. The author, a member of 
the Polish Underground, visited Katyn in 1943 and here gives the first com- 
plete and detailed account of the evidence ** Brilliantly assembled. . . the 
case for the prosecution against the Kremilin."’ Deily Telegraph 
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New Novels 


The Masters, By C. P. Snow. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
Loving Without Tears. By M. J. Farrell. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
Sicily Street. By René Masson. (Wingate. 11s. 6d.) 


Judgement on Deltchev. By Eric Ambler. 


(Hodder & Stought 
tos. 6d.) “ 


WomMEN are brought up to regard the whole male Senior Common 
Room ethos with awe. Thus, discovering Mr. Snow’s new book 
The Masters, was concerned solely with the election of a new Master 
to a Cambridge college, I started it humbly, convinced of my owa 
unworth. How could I dare to comment on men in a society which 
Mr. Snow himself describes in his appendix as “ completely sure of 
itself, completely certain of its values, completely without Misgivings 
about whether it was leading a good life,” I, who before I read The 
Masters, had accepted this society at its own valuation? I do 59 
no longer. 

_The old Master lies dying, and during the months of waiting for 
his death the Combination Room is planning, plotting, scheming 
around the two possible candidates for his place, Dr. Paul Jago 
who stands for the humanities and Dr. Crawford, the scientist, The 
narrator, Lewis Eliot, is for the former, and it is from hi; partisan 
viewpoint that we follow the struggle. At first it looks as if Dr 
Jago has got it in the bag; but alliances shift and crumble, bids 
are made and tentative bribes accepted, subtle slanders get under 
way and the balance sways. About half-way through the book, still 
absorbed in the brilliant parries of the struggle, the magnificent 
presentation of character, the woman reader begins to ask uncom. 
fortable questions. Surely, we wonder uneasily, they are not 
like this, the demigods, the giants? Surely it cannot be that these 
men who “lived the least anxious, the most comforting, the freest 
lives,” who “felt they were envied, felt it right they should be 
envied,” conduct their public affairs on the level of addle-pated 
women josti.ng for the chairmanship of the society bazaar? And 
can it be, one murmurs with positive discomfort on reaching the 
end, that the author takes the issues involved as seriously as his 
fictional protagonists ? His only comparison with the struggles of 
this society is with the wider struggle in national politics ; there is 
nowhere any indication that he feels, as the woman reader must, a 
discrepancy between the claims he makes for his characters and 
their almost consistently - petty, trivial, childish motivations. Or 
perhaps I have missed the point and this book is intended to satirise 
human motives as a whole, by showing that on this presumably 
highest level they are as mean as on. the lowest. 

It is certain that The Masters is beautifully constructed, and that 
to hold the reader's attention for so long a book on a single issue 
so esoteric and remote is a major achievement. The intention of 
the book I doubt my capacity to evaluate, and must urge each 
reader to judge for himself. y 

Shamefacedly I turn with relief from this incomprehensible male 
world to one wholly feminine. Loving Without Tears is sheer straw- 
berries-and-cream, the ideal novel for the cane chaise-longue under 
the immemorial cedars. It is lush and romantic and sometimes even 
funny, this story of the beautiful managing widow in her beautiful 
Irish castle, and the final destruction of her subtle wicked mastery 
of everyone around her. Miss Farrell’s adjectives are often over- 
strained—the windows “ drearily beautiful,” the salad dressed with 
“uncaring perfection "—but it’s a woman’s book in a thousand, up, 
though not quite so far up, the same street as Dodie Smith's 
I Captyre the Castle. 

Sicily Street, a translation from the French, is rather more of a 
cul-de-sac. This is one of those books about corrupt children, the 
rich boy captured by the slum gang, and this and that stirring in 
each corrupt heart and yet never coming to anything. The last 
“trick” sentence insists that the horrible rich boy has returned 
unchanged ; the poor girl, fundamentally am equally sentimental 
character, exists only inside the contemporary convention of doom 
So few of these writers seem able to realise that an unhappy ending 
may be as conventional as a happy one. 

At last a new novel from Eric Ambler, surely, since Graham 
Greene left entertainments for ecumenicals, our contemporary master 
of the thriller that is also a work of art. Judgement on Deltchev 
the story of a trial in a People’s Democracy, is so ingeniously con- 
structed that it must be read with every ounce of attention if plot 
and counter-plot are to be correctly unravelled. Mr. Ambler’s 
capacity for endowing his characters with just the right attributes and 
accessories for sinister seediness rivals even that of Greene himself. 

MARGHANITA LASKEL 
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She had no one 


to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children 
who have found love and happi- 


ness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


*ATRON: H.M THe KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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POOR MOTHER 
























































AILING CHILDREN 


| all oO CAN 
HAVE A WEEK’S HOLIDAY IN A 
CHURCH ARMY HOLIDAY HOME 


for 


Year by year, the Church Army makes it possible for the word 
“holiday ” to mean something real and tangible to many hundreds 
of the poorest of our mothers and children; and for long years 
* will always have a meaning for those 







































































GUINEAS 














afier, the word “ holiday 
fortunate enough to visit a Church Army Holiday Home. 


Your gifts for Holiday Home work would be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Revd. E. WILSON CARLILE, General Secretary, 
CHURCH ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.| 
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The Popular 

Report of the 
Bible Society 
eee for this year 


Edited by ERIC FENN 


R. FENN writes in his introduction: “‘ Beth sides of the 

great division of the world have emblazoned freedom 
on their banners, and each believes the other is the final menace 
to human liberty.” The Bible is directly linked with this question 
because it is the source of our knowledge of God, and in that 
knowledge lies the secret of liberty. This is an account of 
work which is world-wide and relevant to the great issues con- 
fronting the peoples of the world. 


Price 1/- (1/2 Post Free) 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


















The apple 


It happened when he reached out too 
far for a large apple and came down 
from the tree with an almighty crash! 
He couldn't walk again for months, but 
the accident taught him something. Ly- 
ing in bed while his business expenses 
mounted, he learned the true value of his 
*General’ Personal Accident Policy. 





Peace of mind costs very little 
£4 a year covers business and profess- It’s worth while finding out more about 
jonal men for £10 a week accident this and other benefits of the ‘General’ 
benefit (and pro rata). Similar attrac- Personal Accident Policies — just ecod 


tive rates for other occupations. the coupon. pale 

f se Ech 
f Sats - ; 
rticulars of * General i 


} IDENT FIRE & LIFE 
NAME aaa CORPORATION LTO 
t occural 10ON oust Buildings 


Perth, Scotland 


Please nd me full 
t Povonal Accident Policies 


ADDRESS 


Ba _ concen Piet 


FAMOUS FOR ALI CLASSES OF INSURANCE 








Shorter 


Swift's Satire of Learning in “ A Tale ofa 
Tub.” By Miriam Kosh Starkman, (O.U.P. 


Princeton. 20s.) 


“Through the analysis so far of the 
themes of Swift's satire in A Tale of a 
Tub the larger part of the purpose in this 
study has been the reconstruction of the 
contemporary intellectual milieu, in philo- 
sophy, science, and criticism, as Swift, the 
moralist of the Ancient persuasion, re- 
flected it in his satire on learning. .. .” 

So Mrs. Starkman opens a chapter two- 
thirds through her illuminating volume. The 
Tale is certainly a book which needs far 
more elucidation than any other of Swift's 
works, since even in Gulliver the ideas 
derided are either common property or more 
easily guessed at. The average intelligent 
man at the end of the seventeenth century 
lived in a complex world of two sets of 
ideas, the Elizabethan world-picture ming- 
ling strangely with the Newtonian ; and Mrs. 
Starkman does right in once more directing 
attention to the space given to the satire on 
the new learning—*“ new ” with Swift includ- 
ing even that of the Schoolmen—as opposed 
to the satire on religious extravagations con- 
tained in the Fable of the three brothers, 
which, since it is more easily understood, is 
the part usually thought of. Mrs. Starkman 
a little exaggerates the neglect of the satire 
on learning, which every writer on Swift has 
noted, while Mr. Herbert Davis has made the 
point that the Tale contains more literary 
criticism than any other of Swift’s writings. 


Swift's erudition was immense, and we are 
here given an array of his sources, which 
enables us to see the rather surprising basis 
of such satires as that on the Aeolists, or of 
the digression on madness ; and if even now 
the satire is most amusing to read, since it 
contains a good deal that is universal, it 
must have been much more fun for the con- 
temporary reader. Mrs. Starkman does not 
quite succeed in justifying the form, because 
she fails to see that the form, with its digres- 
sions and arguments, its list of authorities 
and so on, is itself a satire on the scholastic 
method ; but she has done enough to con- 
vince the reader that the book is at any 
rate not chaotic and without design. She 
has done extremely useful service to both 
the student of Swift and the worker in the 
history of ideas, and is to be admitted to 
the company of such American scholars as 
Professor Lovejoy and Miss Marjorie 
Nicolson, who have done so much to render 
the prose and poetry of the early eighteenth 
century more intelligible to us. B. D. 


and the Sky. Tom 


6d.) 


By 


The Pavement 


Clarkson. (Wingate. 10s. 


Mr. SACHEVERELL SITWELL, who writes a 
preface to it, suggests that The Pavement 
and the Sky is a book of a new kind. 
Though Mr. Clarkson is a new writer his 
book is not that. There is a name, if an 
awkward one, for the category into which it 
falls—and that is “ reportage.” He describes 
city life (and no noun is allowed out without 
a couple of adjectives), the saloon bar, the 
doss-house, the Zoo on a hot afternoon, the 
crowds round a coffee-stall or at Easter Mass 
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in a small Catholic church, the birth of a 
welcome child in a temporary house on a 
bomb site, the contents of a prostitute’s 
handbag, As You Like It in Regent’s Park. 
Mr. Clarkson not only sees with a good 
retentive eye, but writes with a charm, 
innocence and tolerance that make the book 
appealing. He will, the reader will hope, 
never lose these agreeable qualities ; but may 
perhaps become convinced that nouns, 
though very important, are not the sort of 
V.LP.s who always have to have a couple of 
guards tagging after them, and that the way 
to bring colour into a sentence, without 
cluttering it up, is to choose the right noun 
and then to see what can be done with the 
verbs. However, poets (Mr. Clarkson writes 
verse) who rummage through all the words 
in the language to make their own fine 
mosaics, often suppose that prose can be a 
last-minute travel-bag into which can be 
shovelled everything that might come in 
handy. A. W.-E. 


The Child Who Never Grew. 
Buck, (Methuen. 


By Pearl S, 
gs. and 2s, 6d.) 


“IT WANT my child’s life to be of use,” Miss 
Buck writes, explaining why she is making 
public her experiences with a daughter who 
has not developed mentally past the age of 
four. She has received many letters from 
distressed parents, she says, and she thinks 
that her own experience may help them. 
Too little is known of the causes of mental 
defect. Her own child seemed normal at 
birth and physically grew to be beautiful, 
but by degrees it became obvious that she 
was not developing mentally. Miss Buck 
describes her weary round of doctors and 
psychologists in the United States, and how 
all, except for one German doctor, were 
afraid to tell her that the case was hopeless. 
Afterwards she had to decide whether to keep 
the girl with her or put her in an institution, 
and, realising that the child would probably 
outlive her, decided on an institution. Another 
tour of America in search of a suitable home 
followed. Some institutions she found 
“ mediaeval”; one a sham. She chose a 
home finally where happiness was stressed 
above anything else; but even then she 
found the parting, when the child was nine 
years old, almost intolerable. She makes 
various pleas in this short description of her 
own reactions to the problem. One is for a 
change in the public attitude to these 
children; that they should bé integrated 
more into society—as indeed they are in 
China, where Miss Buck lived for so long. 
Another is that more research into causes of 
mental defect should take place. She points 
out, too, that these children may have 
special compensations—her daughter has an 
enormous delight in classical music—and 
that by sheer “ social sense” they may per- 
form more than their intelligence quotient 
leads one to expect. Some of this book, with 
its consideration of American institutions, 
will not be of practical value to the English 
parent ; but the general theme, treated with 
frankness yet restraint, is universally touch- 
ing. Royalties are to be given to the Train- 
ing School at Vineland, New Jersey, which 
is doing important research in mental defect 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





LAWAS (SARAWAK) ESTATES 


LABOUR SHORTAGE REDUCES CROP 








Tue seventeenth annual ordinary general meet. 
ing of Lawas (Sarawak) Estates, Ltd., was held 
in London on July 18th, Mr. A. Parker Smith 
(chairman) presiding. 

In his circulated 
States :— 

Ehe profit and loss account must be cop. 
sidered disappointing, but the poor result; 
achieved are due in the main to the difficulty 
in obtaining the labour necessary to tap the 
properties to the best advantage. When I last 
addressed the members I stated that the indica- 
tions at the time pointed to a crop of 
1,400,000 Ib. Unfortunately my _ prediction 
was not far out and a crop of only 1,381,458 Jb. 
was harvested. The estimate for the current 
year is 1,430,000 Ib., but it is very doubtful jf 
this figure will be realised. The present rate 
indicates about 1,000,000 Ib. 

At cur last meeting I mentioned the sale of 
120 tons for delivery during the first half of 
1951 at an average of 84} cents per lb. fob 
Labuan, and we have since made one further 
contract for 60 tons for delivery during this 
year at 3s. 5d. per Ib. c.i.f. The remainder of 
the crop is being sold either in Singapore or ia 
United Kingdom at ruling prices. 

The profit at £33,744 is treble that earned 
during the previous year but taxation takes a 
heavy toll and no less a sum than £19,143 has 
had to be set aside to meet the demands. This 
is equivalent to 56.7 per cent. of our earnings 
and is a further factor in delaying development 
of our reserve areas. 

The report was adopted. 


JAMES W. COOK & CO. LTD. 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


review the  chairmag 











THe annual general meeting of James W. 
Cook and Co. Ltd., was held on July 13th ia 
London. 

Mr. W. J. Clarke (the chairman), who pre- 
sided, in the course of his speech said:— 

I am glad to report an improved result on 
those of 1949. 

& All through the year we have been steadily 
spending money in rehabilitation. The amount 
so spent last year was £120,000, including allow- 
ance for deferred repairs. Indeed, it has become 
imperative, owing to the increasing demands for 
lighterage on both the Trent and the Thames, 
to augment our fleet of both lighters and power 
barges, which will be continued through this 
year and next. 

Now a word as to foreign competition ; the 
Port of London, thanks to the magnificent pro- 
vision for ships, both in the river and the docks, 
that is provided here tends to draw of itself 
freight to the port. But as the months go by 
ports on the Continent will certainly improve 
their facilities, and if we do not want the same 
experiences as we suffered in 1923 after the First 
World War, whea whole trades shifted to Bel- 
gium and Germany, we must correct our steps 
and work for efficient and prompt handling. 

I am very glad to be able to say that this 
year’s trading to date is satisfactory and without 
prophesying for a moment | will say that we 
are content with developments as we see them. 

You will observe from the accounts for 1950 
a trading profit of £191,698 16s. 7d. The net 
profit is £53,861 Ils. 10d., practically the same 
as last year. We carry forward £123,603 IIs. 2d 
to the credit of 1951, about £18,000 more than 
we brought in. 

The report was adopted 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 635 


Book Token for one guinea will be awerded to the sender of the first correct 
after noon on Tuesday week, July 3%st, addressed Crossword, 99 Gower 
Syreet ion, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that 
‘a end must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2id. stamp. Solutions 

the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
f the winner will be published in the following issue.] 


opened 











b < 15. Tall in part of Jerusalem. (8.) 
ACROSS 16. Musical advance. (8.) 


9. He was banished for gathering sticks 17. A familiar type of countenance. (3, 
on the Sabbath. (3, 3, 2, 3, 4.) 4.) 

10. Dancing dot. (5 , 18. Bad dogs confused in order. (7.) 

i). Ii-nature makes Russel sin. (9.) 19. They just edge their way along. (7.) 

12. Evidently not the full-bottomed sort 20. “Of two such —— why forget the 
of head-dress. (7.) nobler and the manlier one?” (Byron). 

13. Deduce a negative reply. (7.) (7.) 

14. Hot abodes (anag.). (9.) 21. Unrestrained. (6.) 

71. An easy ball to Lamb. (7.) 23. Charges are smal] here. (6.) 


23. The headmaster sounds as if he 
needed oiling. (7.) SOLUTION TO 
24. Cosmetics are used to increase it. CROSSWORD No. 633 












(4, 5 
28. The Roman gives us the bird 5.) Tw TT = Tt Ta 
2%. “I am going to dine wih some ¢ Kit a | ie SA a 
men,” he said ll, 4.) - elo Vv Ho Tmk 
lewis! ule RLE N'E 
are Mae © tTMicMc 
: DOW! . ‘Elvi DENCE venivie 
Such a guest as one might expect 
from Cork 7 a 
2. The fruit that wins awards ? 7.) 
3. Friend on a prong has special privi- 
leges. ) 
4. The girls are bad at cricket. (6.) 
5. Eaten with chips by 9? (8 
6. “All argument is against it; but 
all is for it’ (Johnson 6 
7. Turns corners sensitive to imaudible 
notes 7 
8. Where the Minotaur lived and others 





have had digs. (7.) 





SOLUTION ON AUGUST I 


The winner of Crossword No. 633 is Miss H. M. 
6 Chfton Place, Shipley, Yorks. 


Dixon, 














Second Edition 
Theatre and 
Stage 


English 
Literature 


A Critical Survey By T. G. Williams, Fdited by Harold Dewns. Here is a new 
M.A. F.R.Hist.S. This important new aud completely up-to-date edition of this 
hook gives a clear and readable outline of famous two-volume work. It comprises 
the major features in the growth of our yearly twelve hundred pages contaming the 
English literary tradition The author knowledge and experience of experts in 
traces out the separate lines of develop- every branch of theatre and stage work. 
ment im poetry, drama, and prose: gives £7.0.0 net, per two vols. 
thort accounts of the most significant of * Those societies prepared to imvest in 
the English writers; and describes the * Theatre and Stage and use it—will be 
literary movements, ine lading those from doing a constructive thing tewards 
ether countries, which have had a definite improving themselves and their produc- 
bearing on our own literature. 16. - wet tiens. rHEATRE WORLD 


Sir Isaae Pitman & Sons Ltd. 
Parker Street + Kingsway + Londen, W.C.2 
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There is much to be said for the hackneyed phrase. 


FASHIONABLE 
$ WORDS 


It is hackneyed 


because it is more suitable than other phrases for the statement of an 


idea not capable of expression in a single word. 
and phrases, however, are another matter. 


Fashionable words 
For a season they are used 


to excess, solely because they are in fashion; and the best of words 


can be sullied in this way for a time. 


Take the sound old word 


“ pattern,” which once meant someone or something to be copied, as 
in the lovely hymn of our childhood, or a pictorial design. Now it 
appears continually in newspapers and speeches to denote the recurring 
features of anything at all, whether military campaign or life in the 


suburbs, or the activities of building societies. 


The vogue will pass, and 


thereafter sensible people may, without wincing, use the word again. 


Meanwhile, we do not propose to alter the name of our “ Guide for 


Investors” to “ Pattern for Saving,’ 


> although we justifiably might ; 


for the booklet does outline a method of investment (giving a yield 
of two-and-a-half per cent. per annum free of tax) which the reader 


would find it profitable to copy. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
(Managing Director : E. W. Bales) 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4 














Here's something that 
you can do this very 
minote—help a child whose young 
life is being wrecked by cruelty, 
by enrolling as a Friend of the 
n.s.P.c.c. All it involves is a pro- 
mise to send 5/- a year—a book 
of stamps will do. 








, 


The National Society for the Pre- 
ventionof Cruelty to Children needs 
your help more than ever. It is the 
only body whose particular busi- 
ness it is to act in cases of cruelty. 
It only prosecutes in the last resort 
— help and advice always come 
first. 


N-S-P-C-C 


PLEASE ENROL AS A FRIEND TODAY 


tahartetetedeteteteten 


To the \.S.P.C.C. VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2- 
I enclose my first contribution 


as a Friend of the N.S.P.C.C 





} subscribe S/- a year (or more if I] want to). 
) NAME .. co conasencus cance stessGnempenans soses <tus eases Gomme cones =o 
D4 aaa 7 


Please enrol me 
and promise to 


— a sm sm cm smal 


(BLOCK Caritas FLaase) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


INvesTorS are still waiting on events and are 
understandably content to do very little. The 
international political situation, as I see it, 
is not a dominant factor but merely rein- 
forces other restraints imposed by develop- 
ments nearer home. So far as gilt-edged 
stocks are concerned, it is now clear that 
something very like a balance of payments 
“crisis” is looming on the horizon once 
again. That is not an invitation to buy gilt- 
edged. Leading industrial Ordinary shares, 
after their recent rise, need some fresh 
stimulus. The commodity groups are waiting 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
promised statement on price policy. The 
tendency for quotations, against this back- 
round, to move cautiously upward, is signi- 
cant. It implies that only fresh adverse 
developments of a major kind can prevent 
equities from moving into new high ground 
in the autumn months. 


Inveresk Bonus Implications 


Readers of these notes will not require any 
fresh reminder that in itself the distribution 
of bonus shares does not add anything to 
the value of the equity of a tuisiness. Merely 
to double the number of Ordinary shares by 
a 100 per cent. scrip bonus does not add to 
the earnings yield, which in the last resort 
is the best single criterion of the proper value 
of Ordinary shares. It may be asked, there- 
fore, why the announcement of a bonus plan 
is usually followed on the Stock Exchange by 
a rise in quotations. The answer is that, 
when directors see fit to formulate share 
bonus proposals so as.to bring the issued 
capital into more realistic relationship with 
the resources employed, attention is auto- 
matically drawn to the strength of the com- 
pany concerned. It is also a fairly safe 
assumption in the great majority of cases that 
Ordinary shareholders can look forward to 
some increase in the total amount distributed. 
In other words, the dividend will probably 
not be reduced proportionately to the pro- 
posed increase in the Ordinary capital. An 
interesting illustration is afforded by the case 
of the Inveresk Paper Company. The direc- 
tors are proposing to capitalise over £650,000 
of reserves and to write up the nominal 
value of the Ordinary Is. shares to 2s. This 
step is clearly a rational one, as the com- 
pany’s resources are out of line with the 
present issued Ordinary capital. The impor- 
tant point for shareholders is the rate of 
dividend which may be expected on the 
Ordinary capital when it is doubled by the 
100 per cent. scrip bonus. Here, the recent 
rate of earnings, together with the promising 
outlook, provide the best guide. The current 
20 per cent. Ordinary dividend rate was 
covered nearly six times over by the profits 
disclosed in the last report, and there is every 
reason to believe that earnings during the 
current financial year will show a further 
expansion. The optimists are, therefore, 
suggesting that the directors may feel justified 
in maintaining the 20 per cent. dividend rate 
on the doubled capital. This argument is 
strongly buttressed by the fact that the 20 
per cent. dividend represents a return of only 
just over 3 per cent. on the capital and 
reserves attributable to the Ordinary share- 


holders. On top of this the Inveresk group 
is only now beginning to enjoy the full bene- 
fits of the improvements and economies 
arising out of heavy capital expenditure pro- 
grammes carried through in recent years. 
The only snag, as I see it, is that the group 
still has outstanding fairly heavy commit- 
ments in the field of expenditure, most of 
which have to be met during the current 
financial year which ends in September. 
Fortunately, the group is well provided with 
liquid resources, but even allowing for that 
one must assume that the board will continue 
to pursue a cautious dividend policy. The 
ls. Ordinary shares are now quoted around 
5s., yielding 4 per cent. on the present divi- 
dend. If, on the doubled capital, 15 per cent. 
should be forthcoming, which looks to me 
a reasonably cautious estimate of the proba- 
bilities, a buyer at today’s price could look 
forward to a 6 per cent. return. The shares 
look to me to be well worth holding. 


Hulton Press Plan 


Shareholders in Hulton Press, the maga- 
zine publishers, who have seen their holdings 
fall from 3ls., the price at which the offer 
for sale took place in 1948, to 19s. will wel- 
come the ingenious proposals to help the 
dividend position now put forward by Mr. 
Edward Hulton, the chairman and managing 
director. To check the drain on the com- 
pany’s liquid resources and so help to safe- 
guard the present rate of 75 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares Mr. Hulton is proposing 
that 750,000 of his holding of 1,071,728 
Ordinary 2s. 6d. shares be converted into 
Deferred shares, whose dividend would be 
limited to 5 per cent. and which will not be 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. It is easy 
to see that as a result of this plan the gross 
dividend payments made to Mr. Hulton will 
be very materially reduced, although since 
the whole of the forfeited income is subject 
to the top rate of tax Mr. Hulton’s net loss 
will be relatively small. What matters from 
the company’s standpoint is that a saving will 
be effected which, in relation to the current 
rate of profits, will be well worth while. I 
cannot imagine any of the shareholders 
standing in Mr. Hulton’s way in carrying 
through this plan but some of them may feel 
that his proposals would have been more 
effective if he had seen fit to give a reason- 
ably long-term undertaking. In its present 
form the plan allows Mr. Hulton to recon- 
vert at any time on his giving notice. This 
probably explains why the market reaction 
to the plan has been relatively trifling, in 
that the 2s. 6d. shares have moved up only 
a few pence to 19s. At this level they are 
still offering the high yield of close on 10 per 
cent. Although the group has progressive 
management it is engaged in one of the most 
competitive sections of the publishing trade. 
The shares can, therefore;only be regarded 
as a Speculative holding 


United Dominions Trust 
Despite Mr. Douglas Jay's recent warn- 


ing the list of dividend-raising companies 
has lengthened quite appreciably. It is now 


1951 


the exception, rather than the rule, that ag 
concern which has increased its profits ang 
has a large margin in hand over previous 
dividend rates fails to pass on some 
part of its prosperity to the Ordinary share. 
holders. This, in my view, is as it shoul 
be. Otherwise, why put up risk capital for 
industry ? Among the latest batch of divi. 
dend raisers is that progressive finance 
institution, the United Dominions Trust, 
headed by Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie. For the 
year to June 30th this company announces 
a final dividend of 10 per cent. supplemented 
by a 2} per cent. cash bonus which, with the 
74 per cent. interim, brings up the fotal dis. 
tribution to 20 per cent., against 15 per cent, 
in the preceding year. Mr. Gibson Jarvie 
explains that the company is returning to the 
pre-war rate of 174 per cent. and is giving 
the 24 per cent. cash bonus as a token against 
the dividends which were unpaid during 
some of the war years. Group profit at 
£634,671, against £526,428, has reached a 
new record despite the fact that not all the 
financially sound propositions offered were 
accepted. The net figure, after tax and 
Debenture interest, is up from £225,550 to 
£235,519, which shows that the higher divi- 
dend is covered about twice over. The ques. 
tion of raising additional capital is still under 
discussion and further information. js 
promised to the shareholders at the annual 
meeting on August 15th. It will be interest. 
ing to see whether the Trust, part of whose 
business is to provide hire-purchase finance, 
will secure Treasury consent for its capital- 
raising proposals. I should not expect that 
there will be any great difficulty, seeing that 
the finance which the Trust puts up plays a 
constructive part in productive enterprise. 
United Dominions Trust £1 Ordinary shares 
are now quoted around 75s., yielding just 
over 5 per cent. They are a sound and pro- 
gressive holding. 


Lewis Berger Dividend 


Among the larger industrial concerns 
announcing a higher payment this week is 
Lewis Berger, the paint makers. For 1950-5I 
the dividend is made up to 224 per cent. 
on an Ordinary capital which has been 
doubled by a 100 per cent. scrip bonus. The 
effective increase on a strictly comparable 
basis is 16} per cent. Profits, after deprecia- 
tion but before tax, have risen from £729,382 
to £810,054, a trifling testimony to what can 
be achieved by alert management in face of 
raw material difficulties. After allowing for 
a much heavier tax charge, however, the 
group’s net profit is slightly down at 
£412,000, against £453,000, but even so the 
current dividend rate is covered nearly three 
times by available net earnings. In his state- 
ment Mr. Thomas Lilley, the chairman, tells 
shareholders that results for the early months 
of this year have indicated that in 1951-52 
this group will again defy restricting im 
fluences. He also suggests that the present 
dividend may still not be commensurate with 
the confidence and patience which share- 
holders have exercised. Lewis Berger 4. 
Ordinary shares are now quoted around 
20s. 6d., at which they give a return of 44 
per cent. It may well be asked whether such 
a yield is adequate on the equity of a com- 
pany engaged in a highly competitive i- 
dustry. The answer seems to me to be that 
on a short view the shares must be judged 
fully valued. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 





n I rt pes 32 letters. 
3/- per ine Line averages 
= all 2 lines Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 
PSTORS traced Crests verified 
wot AND RAGGEIT Genealogists 
and Record Searcher 48, Woodhurst 
Avenue Watford, Herts. 
J IRS Wine ts so easy to enjoy 
—_— . books, too. Ask your publisher 
including your books in The Wine 
aboot in Modern Writer"’ Book Week, 
details of which appeared in the Book- 
gelier recently.—THE FRIENDS oF WINE, 
}, Vintners Place, London, E.C.4. 
ANCER Sufferer (51605), poor woman 


and dau mites both 

from T 3 Nourishing foods essen- 

i help us to care for her (also 

hundreds of other sad cases). Jewellery 

accepted and sold NaTIONAL SOCIETY FOR 

— an (Appeal G.7), 47, Victoria 
w.l 


SSeTRESSED GENTLEFOLK'S AID 
D ASSOCIATION urgently appeals for 
funds for a Nurse bedridden for many 

rs wit Rhgumatoid Arthritis, now 
completely rigid and needing constant care 
and attention as she has also develo 
chest trouble ~~ quite inadequate 
to meet fees of Home. (Case 421), 
Room 6, S.—6, Iddesleigh House, Caxton 
Street, 5.W.1. Not State-aided. 

RIVE-YOURSELF-HIRE CO. (Lonpon) 

Lt.- -Hiring by the hour or period 
(25a. r day), holidays, continental tour- 
ing, business. &c. Tarif’ on request.— 
la, Finsbury Park Road, N.4 (Canonbury 
131-2) ani 20, Grosvenor Place, Victoria, 
§.W.1 (Sloane 9844). 

EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 

Morning Coffee. Lunch and Tea. oan 
peoe and wines at moderate prices ully 

EAL_ AND Son, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 

‘HE is a woman, therefore to be won.” 
‘ Advertising to women is an art in 
itself—a mixture of insight, experience and 
exact knowledge of their tastes and buyin 
habits You draw on many years o 
experience of advertising to the feminine 
market when you consult Samson Crank & 


(47). husband 


Co. Lip.. 57 61. Mortimer Street, London, 
W.l. MUSeum 5050. 

A STLEYS of JERMYN STREET (109) 
44 London S.W Pipe specialists. 


Pire RFPAiRs ty Meerschaum 





pipes, old-«r new. purchased 

TTRACTIVE. educated young woman 
é 26) sict amiable personality 
would like eet male counterpart, age 


28-38.—Box No. 247C 


Bprcom= Hotel Bookkeepe:, Recep- 
nist. Manager or Manageress. Dieti- 
cmn-Caterer Medica] Secretary. Expert 
Postal Course brochure (3 Srecy 
Sovtmren TRAINING COLLEGE Withdean, 
Brightor 6 
| OOKPLA TES For Public Libraries 
Universitie and Private Collections 
Alsc Tradem arks. Consult specialist de- 
figner H T PRimMe 1. Elton Gardens, 
Darling t« 
(CARNATIONS 12 superb blooms with 
exclusive Meadhurst Prepack. 
ls C.W« T Harrison CHAPLIN LID 
Meadhurst Nursery. Sunbury-on-Thames 
I 5 REPAIRS, alterations. re- 
frames, &¢ Post or call for 









estimate. REMAKE HANDBAGS Co 183a, 
emotes . i tc orner Beauchamp Place) 
thy r rom Harrc 
I TEAL'S remake and re-cover divans. box 
spring and mattresses: also convert 
mattresses nt spring interior types 
Write for folder Remaking Bedding 
Heat anp Son. Lip 196. Tottenham Court 
Read, W.1 
} EALTHY SMOKING.—T? the famous 
CRESCENT Smoking Mixture the 
supreme Coltsfoot blend No nicotine 
2s. 6d. per 4 ozs Post free..-SHRIMPTON 
ano Cooxe. Bromsgrove, Worcs. 


} OW TO STOP SMOKING. World- 
famous method Explanatory booklet 
free —Mes G. S. STANLEY 24. Holborn, 
lendon, E.C.1 
NTIMACY Jean-Paul Sartre's daring 
best seller Leaves ‘ Lady Chatter- 
ley's Lover’ asleep at the post Punc 
Puth impression now ready Of all book- 
telie S. < 1 post free.—Nevui Lt, 
$0-52 Old Bri « mpton Road. S.W.7. 


all garments 
Mendinge—3-day 

Pc or call..-Be.t INVISIBLE 
MENDERS Lip., 22, New Bond Street, W.1 
1oaAW fo - - loaned anywhere in 


Tian es MENDING on 
rvice, Hosiery 


Servi 





ost. Monthly or period terms. 
As a yosaw Lisrary (S.), Wilmslow, 
Manchest 
SYCHOL OGIST Phylli s _ Perlow 89. 
Somerton Rd.. N GLA. 1272 
QELLI ING JEWELLERY ‘OR SILV ER As 
‘ the lea Hatton Garden Jewellers 
we Ry the “followin Record Prices 
£5-£75 for Culture Pearl Necklaces: 
£5-£35 Goli Pocket Watches and Chains 
£15-£ 250 D amond Wa tches and Eternity 
Rin, £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
end "“Proph: €s , £10- £ 100 Gold Cigarette 
Cares; £) oy Solid Silver_Tea Sets and 
Trays; £5-£1 b05 for One, Two, Three or 
Pive Stone Diamond Rings, and 
te £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
eings, Brooches, Bracelets 





and Earrings 
Valtation "bs uali xpe 
Gemmological Association). If you 
fel pefeonally. s send your parcel by Regis- 
Post. it will be quite safe. and you 
wil) eceive an Immediate Cash Offer 
MO Obligation ¢ 


1 Haves anp Sons 
Hatton G rden, 
lOLber: 77 ™ 


(Fellow 


London. E.C.1 


THE SPECTATOR, 
ERSONAI PROBL EMS of Social _Con- 
tact. Seni 1 6d. for Pamph et. —-Sociar 
Contacts Lit 14. Dover Street, Picca- 
dilly, Le ndon, W.1. Regent 6623. 
ENEW your silk_ facings for winter 
now. Dress Dinner Jackets, &c. 


Send register post for estimate all kinds 


repairs, relining. alterations, at lowest 
prices. High-class work, Turning _ list 
free. ,Gents’ own materials made up from 
£8 10s. Any distance, no job too small 
or big Write for details; callers — 
appointment.—Gra WALKER, Scientific 
Turning & Tailor, 3, Audrey Rd., Ilford. 


. \ ypu I'M DARNED,” said Mr. Sock. 
is. if you post him to Osrv. 

—-CHI c76s. Write Osev, 
Y UGOSLAVIA for autumn holidays.— 
Write for details of 16-day holiday 
visiting Venice and Dalmatian coast from 


Rijeka (Fiume) to Split and Dubrovnik. 
Cost £44.—-RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION SERVICES, 
48 (B.19), Park Road, 1. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


A a> otepaper 500, 18s. 6d.; 
6d., post free (purchase tax 

extra). Samples General Printing.— 
W. TRimaB.e "Enniskillen. "Northern Ireland. 
RESH Meat for Dogs by Post.—Prts Foop 
F = 104. Leadenhall Market, E.C.3. 


REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS.—New 
Irish Linen Lengths, Natura) Shade, 
6 yds. x 24 in. each, 23s. 6d.; 6 yds. x 
32 ‘in. each, 25s. New Off White Heavy 
Linen — for Furnishings, 
in. x 27 in. 


6d. 
Lengths, 
Carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Lrp. (Dept. 454), 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16 


REAT SUMMER REDUCTIONS.—Para- 
chutes. 1. Pure White Heavy English 
Silk or Primrose Nylon; each panel 36 in. 
x 132 in., 2 panels 15s.. 4 panels 27s. 6d., 
8 panels 52s. 6d. 2 Nylon. Peach Rose 
or Light Blue; each panel 36 in. x 150 in., 
J Panels 20s.. 4 panels 37s. 6d.. 8 panels 
Carr free Satisfaction cr 

money back.—H. Conway Lr. (Dept. 281), 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 


LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


A 1.A.--1951 Lithographs, 28 in. x 18 in., 
4i¢ by contemporary artists, inc. Vaughan, 
Rothenstein, Trevelyan, Uhiman, &c., at 
A.1.A. Gallery, 15, Lisle St. Leicester Sq., 
W.c.2. Open daily 11-6. 

RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 
4 19th Annual Exhibition of pictures and 
sculpture LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
] ATTERSEA PARK L.C.C. International 

Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. 10 till 
dusk daily. May to September. Admission 
Is., children 6d. 
I RiTISH PAINTING.—1925-50 (Second 

Anthology), New ee TON GALLERIES, 
Old Burlington Stree w. n Arts 
Counci] xhibition. = til Re 28th; 
Mon., Wed.. Fri., Sat., 10-6; . Thurs., 
10-8 Admission Is. 
(= ADAM FOX on English Divinity 

as Literature, Saturday, July 2ist, at 
Perer FLEMING reading his 
work Tuesday July 24th, at 6.15 p.m. 
Lecture Hall. Victoria and Albert Museum 
in connection with Festival Exhibition of 
Books 
X28 TION or British SILVERwonrs, 
4 including ceremonia) plate. by con- 
raitsmen. GoLpsMiTHs’ HALL, 
Cheapside July 2 to August 
6.30 daily, except Sundays. 


3 p.m 


temporary <¢ 
Foster Lane 
31, 10.30 to 





ENRY MOORE.—An Arts Council Ex- 
hibi Tate Gattery. Open till July 
‘Weekday s 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admis- 


Exhbibi- 
July 


Council 


Hoosen An Arts 
Open till 


Tate GaLLery 





29th Weekdays 10-6 Sundays 2-6. 
Admission tree 
) rd AL EXHIBITION of Contempor- 
y Furniture and Furnishings in 
rooms showing schemes for town and 
country living Also flower paintings by 
Honor Sterndale-Bennett.—Heat & SON, 
196. Tottenham Court Road. W.1 


I EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, ‘Bruton Street, 
4 Wl 


Scnoot or Panis. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1 
Wf Abi zorovce 17-18, Old Bond &t., 
« W.1. Maurice Utritto—20 Paintings. 


Opening July 25th 
YEW ERA FILM CLUB.--This 

« gramme On ty Special ——— 
exposing the Lapour Sry Rack 
May Day, 1951.” 
Showing at 
Sat.. July 28th ‘ane age 2s.. Guest 
2 6d Details cke membership, 
A. MILLER Dept. 6. sa. Hermon Hult E.11. 


COLAND BROWSE AND DELBANCO, 
19. Cork Street. Old Bond Street. W.1. 


pro- 
film 


ds 


Sickert: Forty or His Finest Painrincs." 
Open daily, 10-5.30, Saturday, 10-1. 

SICKERT Exhibition.—South Libr cary. 
‘ Essex Road, Isiington. 10-6, Sats, 10-5. 
Free. 


Gury Paintincs For °5]. An Arts 
‘ Counci) y 


Exhibition of contempo 








works specially painted for the Festival. 
R.B.A. Gattenies, Suffolk Street. S.W.1. 
Open till July jist. Weekdays i0- 5, in- 


cluding Sats. Admission 1 


{PERA ParntTincs by Wittism Biaxg, 
an exhibition arranged in_ conjunction 


with The ha Blake Trust.—AktTs 

Cot rei GALLery, t James's Square 
5.w Open. ti tay 21st. on., e 

Fri ‘Sat. 10-€. Tues., Thurs. 10-8. Admis- 
jon Free 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
td bee-y Philips Group of Companies has 
a vacancy in the Central Personne) 
Department at their head office in London 
for & man, whose rimary responsibility 
will be to foster wit ain the framework of 
the established general personnel policy, 
the personnel relations with administration 
and other office staff in various establis 


ments in this country. The function will 
include the development of schemes for 
training. merit rating, promotion, group 


incentives and other arrangements to pro- 
mote the cnthusiasm and team spirit of 
the staff. It will be interesting and offer 
scope for a man with initiative and ambi- 
tion Candidates should preferably be 
between 25 and 40 years of age, have a 
degree and experience of personne] manage- 
ment practice. Starting salary according 
to experience and qualifications, but in all 
Probability not less than £700 will be 
Paid to a suitable person. Applications 
sent to the CHIsr PERSONNEL 
.  PHILips ELSCTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
Lrp.. Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.C.2. i 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
RMY CHILDREN'S SCHOOLS.— 
Secondment or Appointment of 
Teachers to Army Children’s Schools 


req 
staffs of Army Ghildren s “achools Overseas. 
Vacancies, which include some Headmaster- 
ships, are outside Europe, i.e., Far East, 
West Africa, Egypt (Canal Zone) and some 
Mediterranean Stations. Normal tour of 
duty will years, except in West 
Africa, where service is for two periods of 
18 months. Teachers will be civilians 
with officer status, and will receive appro- 
priate. — of salary on the current Burn- 
am Scale, plus London allowance, outfit 
- XS and free passage. Mar rried male 
teachers can be joined by their families 
who travel free of charge.—Details and 
application forms may be obtained from the 
Under Secretary of State, The War Office 
A.E.1), Stanmore, Middlesex. 
B B.C. invites appl.cations for senior 
e secretarial the Television 
Service. : 


First-class secretarial quali- 
fications, including shorthand and typing, 
essential.—Please write, stating age and 
experience, to Appointments Officer, B.B.C., 
Broadcasting House, London. W.1, marking 
applications. ‘* Television Secretaries, Spt.”’ 
ANET CLARKE BALL. by FETE COL- 
tGE, UNIVERSI OF MEL- 
Applications an invited for the 
of PRINCIPAL of JANET CLARKE 
will fall vacant in June, 
1952. The salary of the post is £1750 
(Australian) P a (no cost of living adjust- 
ment, but board and furnished quarters 
provided. Trinity College within the 
University of Melbourne is a residential 


as required. 


college tor both men and women. Janet 
Clarke Hall, the women’s section of the 
College, in addition to teaching and 
domestic staffs, accommodates some 70 
resident women students. About 30 non- 
resident students are attached for tutorial 


classe: Applicants must be graduates of 
the University of Melbourne or of some 
University recognised by the University 
of Melbourne and must understand the 
conditions of undergraduate life in a 
dential university college. They must also 
be communicant members of the Church 


of England or of some Church in com- 
munion therewith Trey should be not 
less than 30 nor more than 45 years of 


age. Full information and details of the 
conditions of the Principal's tenure may 
be obtained on application to the 
TARY Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications is November 30th 


N ORT. RIDING EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE.—Applications are invited for 
posts as full-time Women aders at the 
following County Youth Clubs:—Scar- 

’ 





porough Girls’ Club, South Bank Gi 
Club, Thornaby Girls’ Club. Applicants 
must have had full-time or part-time 


experience in the Youth Service, and also 
possess a Diploma in Youth Leadership or 


a Teachers’ Certificate or an equivalent 
qualification. Salary wil) be in accordance 
with the scale £378 x £15—£544. Incre- 


ments may be allowed for previous experi- 
ence Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from a 
Candidates should state for which 

they wish to apply. Completed orm 
should be returned within two weeks of 
this advertisement to (1) in respect of the 
Scarborough post, the Divisional Educa- 
tion Officer, Huntriss Row. Scarborough; 
(2) in respect of the South Bank post, the 
Clerk to the Education Sub-Committee, 
Eston Counc’! Offices, Grangetown-on-Tees; 
(3) im respect of the Thornaby post. the 
Clerk to the Education. Sub-Committee, 
Town Hall, Thornaby-on-Tees. Candidates 
who wish to apply for more than one post 
should comenete a separate form in respect 


of each post. BaRRaAcloucH, Secretary 
for Education, County Hall, Northallerton. 
YNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. Appoint- 


of Secretary to the University. 
Court will, in the Autumn 
to the appointment of. @ 
University. which office 
= become vacant on 30th September. 
1 It is intended that the person 
b.- jointed should take up duty some months 
before the present bap ent demits office 


ment 
The University 
1951. proceed 
Secretary to the 


Salary at least 2,000 per annum with 
F.S.8.U. and Children's Allowance The 
University pays a proportion of removal 
expens Further particulars and form 
of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, with whom applications should 
be lodged not later than 30ih September 


Burcnart, Secretary The 


1 
University, Aberdeen. 


itl 





PURELY PERSONAL. 











RICKET. Whoever wins the 
toss should ask for King 
Six Cigars (1/9d. each). 
THE 


OLD VIC 
SCHOOL 


Courses in 
TECHNICAL 
PRODUCTION 
& STAGE DESIGN 


considered for 
Prospectus on 


now 
‘courses. 
application to: 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, OLD VIC 
SCHOOL, 70, THURLOW PARK ROAD, 
DULWICH, 8.E.21. 


Applications 
1951-5: 














ALSTON’S 
Rubber 
Reducing Corsets 


Try this perfect all-rubber founda- 
tion garment, which slime your 
figure into flattering lines of beauty 
and discover why thousands acclaim 
it as the most le corset 
they have ever known. Clothing 
fite better and discarded too-tight 
dresses can often again be worn, 
and friends remark upon your 
figure improvement. Absence 
of bones eliminates harmful pres 
sures and unsightly bulges. All 
sizes available In these popular 






wigien. STYLE 4 
Stylel : Roll-On 39 |= Stvle 4: Mich Waisted 
design ... coe  & ' 
aye: by = with 9in. — that "63/- 
lor a “ ” 
sgere — a 
et ger les Se etre 
rdle - ere - 
Side fastening. 0O/= ” 21/ 


Postage 3d. on all garments, Will positively not ride up 
when worn without stockings. Money refunded in full 
if not completely satisfied. Send neri-to-skin waist ond 
hip measurements to:— 


ALSTON’S CORSETRY 


Dept. SP., 19, Seaside Road, Eastbourne 











FLOOR ENAMEL 


HIGH GLOSS - MAROON 





A FINE CLOSS WITH 4 FIRMS A 







Maroon enamel, ee pe 
cement, stone, W 

and general painting. 
Price cannot be repeated 


92 per galion can 


pounsaries ou co. 
LIMITE 
8, Orford Hill. “Norwich 

















FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 

sealed CO, Charger 

YORKS 


Pressure-operated by 
NU-SWIFT LTD + «ELLAND 


Ship of the Royal Navy 


In Every 
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Park Lane, London, Wi 
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